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•HE JOB COUNSELING CENTER INITIATED AN EXPERIMENTAL AND 
DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM TO TEST THE THESIS THAT AN URBAN SCHOOL 
COULD PROVIDE A MANPOWER TRAINING PROGRAM TO OUT-OF-SCHOOL, 
UNEMPLOYED, AND DISADVANTAGED YOUTH. LICENSED SCHOOL 
PERSONNEL WERE USED IN FOUR CENTERS IN AREAS HAVING HIGH 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATES AND A CONCENTRATION OF NEGRO AND PUERTO 
RICAN families TO PROVIDE COUNSELING, REMEDIAL EDUCATION, 
SHORT-TERM VOCATIONAL TRAINING, AND JOB PLACEMENT SERVICES. 
THE HIGHEST SOURCE OF RECRUITMENT VMS REFERRAL BY OTHER 
CLIENTS. THE COUNSELING PROGRAM CONCENTRATED ON QUICK JOB 
PLACEMENT FOR CLIENTS AND USED BOTH LICENSED SCHOOL 
COUNSELORS AND SOCIAL WORKERS. REMEDIAL READING INSTRUCTION 
WAS OFFERED ON A VOLUNTARY BASIS, AND MOST CLIENTS WHO STAYED 
WITH THE PROGRAM 6 MONTHS OR MORE SHOWED GAINS. SKILLS 
TRAINING, OFFERED IN "TRY-OUT SHOPS" IN TYPING AND OFFICE 
MACHINES, PROVED MOTIVATIONAL BUT DIB NOT PROVIDE SALABLE 
SKILLS EXCEPT IN A FEW CASES. INDUSTRIAL SHOPS WERE 
DISCONTINUED, AND CLIENTS WERE REFERRED TO OTHER INSTITUTIONS 
FOR SUCH TRAINING. THE PROGRAM COOPERATED WITH OTHER AGENCIES 
AND OTHER SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS WITH SOME SUCCESS IN 
OBTAINING SERVICES, TRAINING, AND JOB PLACEMENT FOR SOME 
CLIENTS. THERE WERE 5,986 EMPLOYMENT REFERRALS AND 3,493 
CLIENT PLACEMENTS DURING THE PROGRAM. THE PROGRAM 
DEMONSTRATED THAT A SCHOOL SYSTEM CAN PROVIDE PROFESSIONAL 
PERSONNEL WHO ARE QUALIFIED TO RUN A PROGRAM FOR 
OUT-OF-SCHOOL AND DISADVANTAGED YOUTH. EXTENSIVE DISCUSSION 
OF EACH FACET OF THE PROGRAM, GENERAL EVALUATIVE STATEMENTS, 
AND A SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS ARE INCLUDED. (EM) 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE FINAL REFORT 



The Job Counseling Center has completed a twenty month 
contract mth the U.S. Department of Labor. It was an Experl-- 
mental and Demonstration Program^ and it was funded to test 
the thesis that an urban school system could provide the ser- 
vices of a manpower program to a population i\rhich was out of 
school j unemployed, and disadvantaged. 

The design of the program was simple. Licensed school 
personnel would operate centers located in vocational high 
schools in the evening. The centers would provide counseling, 
remedial education, and short-term vocational training. I 
full-time placement component would develop jobs for the c.li ents 
as quickly as possible, since employment was the most prevalent 
need for this population. The major program thrust was to en- 
courage youth by our post-placement activities - to build on 
the solid base of continuous employment through involvement in 
a variety of activities leading to his upgrading. 

The initial problems that beset the program were great. 

The JCC was not community based. Its affiliation was with the 
Board of Education. It had to achieve community acceptance on 
its own. If it were not for the freedom and protection of its 
E and D status, the program may not have survived. In the 
early months it was relatively unknown both within the Board 
and community, and it was left to find its own direction and 
develop its own potential. Because of the E and D label, no 
one v/as ever quite sure what was expected. The happy resulc 
of the ambiguity was that no existing institution felt threat- 
ened b3^ the program's existence. 
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ambiguity also had happy internal results. Since 
we hak no limited goals, the staff continually experimented and 
exp^rfded its service to our clients. We did not just get a 

« i 

you^ a job, and then rest on our laurels. The question that 
guided all our efforts was, "What more can we do?" 

i 

Perhaps it is only in retrospect that we can see the posi- 
tiy^' inipli cations of a situation which, at the time, was marked 
by yome anxiety and confusion. Like all other E and D Programs, 
we ^ad our dark moments, our worries about refunding, and our 
feelings of inadequacy. In the absence of established absolutes, 
against which we could measure success and failure, our focus 

f 

kejpt coming back to the youths who were coming to us for help. 
That focus is the essence of an E and D Program. 

; It is too soon to evaluate the ultimate impact of our ef- 
forts, either on our clients, the Board, or the City, but we 
Imow that none of it would have been possible without the freedom, 
the challenge, the responsibility, and of course, the money that 

came with the E and D contract. 

Special note must be made of individuals not directly con- 
nected with the day-to-day activities of the JCC whose concern 

helped make the entire program feasible. 

Mrs. Mary Kohler* s efforts in pressing for the initial sub 
mission of a Board of Education proposal wj.thin the E & D struc- 
ture was critical as the JCC first emerged as a subcacontractor 
of J.O.I.N. of New York City. Mrs. Kohler* s personal interest 
during the succeeding thirty months was always helpful, partic- 
ularly to the Project Director. His **OJT** period with her as 
he moved from the school world t o the Manpower world in the 
early hectic period beginning in the summer of 19^3 > telescoped 
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what might have been a longet* period of getting to know the 
Manpower constituency* 

Dr. Nathan Brown was an Ass*t Superintendent in the Child 
Welfare Division of the Board ofEducation at the time of the 
initial contract signing. In later pages his support for the 
JCC within the Board structure is alluded to. It was Dr. Brown 
who did much to establish the openness and spirit of innovation 
which led us to what we believe is our "store” of truths about 
youth serving projects. His most familiar response was - "Let*s 
try it and see how it works”. This attitude permeated the think 
ing of the entire staff and permitted us to be as creative as 



we dared. 

Mrs. Shaw, Director of the Bureau of Educational Vocational 
Guidance, made those administrative decisions which enabled us 
to bring into the program a small number of gifted members of 
her Bureau to work full-time on this project. 

If there is, at this point, a note of dedication of this 
report, it must go to the magnificent evening staff who were 
able to grow and grow in their expertise. 

The body of this report includes the record of oiir work 
for the past eighteen months. It is divided in sections to 
correspond with the proposal description of Special Reports that 
were planned. It was suggested by the Department of Labor 
that we incorporate all the unsubmitted Special Reports under 
this cover. Together with the Progress Reports and monographs 
already submitted, this Final Report constitutes the entire 
written record of the Job Counseling Center for the contract 
period. 

This report on a special manpower project v;as prepared 












under a contract with the Office of Manpower Policy, Evaluation, 
and Research, U, S. Department of Labor, under the authority of 
the Manpower Development and Training Act. Organizations under- 
taking such projects under Government sponsorship are encouraged 
to express their own judgment freely. Therefore, points of view ' 
or opinions stated in this document do not necessarily represent 
the official position or policy of the Department of Labor. 
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OUTLINE 

Recruitment and Community Penetration 



A. Identification of Target Population 



1. Location of Clients 

2. Demographic Characteristics 

B, Methods of Reaching Clients 

1. Use of Mass Media 

2. Referral by Public and Private Agencies 

3. Outreach and Self-Referral 

4. Location of Project Services 



Co First Contact with the Trainee - ,, 

1, Purpose of Intake Interview . 

2* Technioues Used for . . 

3. Holding Time between Intake, and Other Activities 

4, ‘ Intake Quotas and Service to Non-Eligibles 



A~1 Location of Clients , 

The first step in locating clients was to open cen- 
ters in areas designated as poverty stricken. Any agen- 
cy offering job placement can expect substantial numbers 
of applicants who hear of the service through the grape- 
vine; if the center is located in a jniddle class neigh- 
borhood, it will draw middle -class applicahts« We had 
this experience with our Queens center, which was 
opened in Simnyside. After a few weeks, it became ap- 
parent that the majority of the applicants were middle- 
class high-school graduates who wanted help finding jobs<. 
The center was moved to South Jamaica, to locate it in 
an unmistakenly disadvantaged area. The difference in 
Characperi sties of the applicants was immediately evi- 
dent . 
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Th© other three areas chosen for center locations 
were the East New York section of Brooklyn, the South 
East Bronx, and the Lower v/est Side of Manhattan. Each 
of these is characterized by high unemployment rates, 
concentrations of Negro and Puerto Rican families, low 
median family incomes, and high percentages of aid to 
dependent children. Each of these has been designated 
by New York City as a poverty area. 

Observations on the relationships that exist between 
poverty, unemployment, and lovi educational levels can be 
made without bogging down in the dynamics of these socio- 
logical phenomena. Dropout rates are higher for youths 
who come from nonwhite families and from poor families. 
For recruitment purposes, it is only logical to maintain 
centers in areas having a higher than average percentage 
of these two factors. The program itself of course will 
have to come to grips with breaking the cycle or changing 
the patterns; this section of the report deals with iden- 
tifying and locating the target population. 

Once the centers were placed in locations accessible 
to large numbers of disadvantaged youth, the program 
began the task of making itself known to the community 
and to the individual youths in need of service. 

A- 2 Demographic Charvacteristics 

The p.roposal stipulated that service would be of- 
fered to disadvantaged youth, 16-21, out of school and 
unemployed. Since we relied heavily on lists of school 
leavers supplied by the schools for recruitment purposes, 
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we were able to maintain selectivity. We only used lists 



from schools known to be heavily populated with minority 




youths, and known to have a high dropout rate. Schools 
with high academic ratings and special trade schools were 
generally too selective for our target population. No 
means test was applied; we relied on the prevalence of 
poverty in the areas we served and the discretion of the 
counselors during intake interviews to insure the pro- 
gramme concentration of services on disadvantaged young- 
sters = Our statistics show that Bl per cent of the youths 




we served were either Negro or Puerto Rican, and 54 
cent did not go beyond the tenth grade in school. Of 
those clients on whom we have information concerning 
previous work experience, 26 per cent never worked; of 
those who worked, only seven per cent ever earned mere 
than $75 in any one week. 

In order to receive service, a youth had to come in 
to an evening center. This simple fact can be seen in 
itself as a selection process, whereby the most alienated 
jrouths just do not respond to recruitment appeals. Most 
of the youths who came in were looking for work; the pro- 
gram was designed to function by ipeeting this immediate 
need first and then offering help in other areas. 

B. METHODS OF REACHING CLIENTS 
B-1 Use of Mass Media 

Mass media appeals were generally avoided because of 
the fear of a sudden rush of new clients who could not be 
served immediately. The staff was very conscious of the 
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negative effect of delays in service, and all aspects of 
the program were designed to minimize waiting time for 
clients. On two occasions, one of the centers planted 
news articles to bolster recruitment. The emphasis was 
on our placement abilities, and the response was signif- 
icant in terms of numbers. However, the pressure mounted 
on the staff to supply jobs quickly, often on the youths* 

first visit. 

In retrospect, the process was negative in terms of 
the program* s long range goals. Under the pressure of 
numbers, the only service that could be given was a job 
referral. The establishment of a counseling relationship 
was practically impossible when a center was flooded with 
job applicants. The program* s **holding power** depended 
on the client *s perception of the center as a place to 
get help, and the counselor as the client *s agent. 

B-2 Referral ^ Public and Private Agencies 

Direct referrals from schools (primarily from gui- 
dance counselors) accounted for 16 per cent of the case- 
load. These referrals were the result of personal con- 
tacts of the staff with school personnel. The school 
system aided recruitment by mandating Exit Interviews 
for school leavers, which is described in the following 

section. 

Referrals by non-school agencies, public and private 
totalled 15 per cent of all clients. Referring agencies 
ran the gamut from parole boards to charitable organiza- 
tions. They were contacted by the JCC and apprised of 
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its services by mail, phone, and personal visits. 

Most of the agency referrals were made in response 
to our offers of employment help. Having our own job 
development component was at times a mixed blessing; it 
gave us leverage with those agencies who had contact with 
out target population, but the clients who were referred 
to us often wanted only a job. The JCu consciously 
avoided being characterized as an employment agency, but 
often we had clients sent to us for just that service. 

One problem that was often characteristic of agency 
referrals was the urgency of the cases referred. We have 
at times felt as if we were a court of last resort. Nu- 
merous clients were sent to us with an eviction notice in 
their pocket, or the threat of a judge to lock them up 
the next day if they were not working. Pressure of that 
sort adds a touch of the dramatic to the center, but it 
does not always lend itself to implementation of the pro- 
gram. 

During the period of the programme operation, the 
anti -poverty movement authorized by the Economic Oppor- 
tunities Act began to crystallize in our communities. 

The JCC established liaison with the emerging structures 
by supplying consultant help and making knowrr our services. 

Community Progress Centers were established in the 
four areas we were serving, and in each cas’e our staff met 
with CPC personnel to effect some coordination of services 
Since the JCC was an ongoing program, it was used by the 

CPC’s as a resource for youth services. A detailed ac- 
count of the interaction between the JCC and the CPC’s 
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follows in another section since it involves more than 
recruitment > but it should be noted here that the JCC 
imbedded itself in the total community program as a youth 
agency. The centers were visited by Community leaders, 
and methods of referral and feedback were established. 

Involvement with the CPC*s began to intensify in 
the last six months of the program since the bpc»s were 
only recently organized. The degree of coordination 
varied with each center, depending on the speed with which 
each Cpc set up a program. If funding is approved by OEO 
for expansion of the program, the JCC will become part of 
the Community Action Program in the capacity of a youth 
manpower agency. 

B-3 Outreach and Self- Referral 

The major active method of outreach was sending let- 
ters to out-of-school youths. The Junior and Senior High 
Schools of the City were required to fill out a withdrawal 
form for each youth leaving school. These forms were sent 
to the JCC, thereby giving us the most complete list of 
the out-of-school population. Mailings were made from 
the lists on periodic basis in order to maintain a steady 
flow of new cases. 

The use of letters had the advantage of giving us 
control over the numbers of incoming clients. When the 
centers were busy, no letters were sent; during slow per- 
iods, mailing was stepped up to stimulate activity. 

Twenty per cent of our caseload came to the centers in re- 
sponse to the letters. 
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A current list of school leavers has obvious poten- 
tial for youth programs. Even in an unsophisticated form, 
having only names and addresses; such a list may consti- 
tute the only means of locating this population. One of 
its shortcomings is that it quickly becomes outdated be- 
cause of the high mobility of disadvantaged youth. How- 
ever, our experience with this list was rewarding enough 
to allow us to urge that every ur^^an school system should 
compile data on school leavers and supply them to agen- 
cies offering service. 

One of the indications of a program* s effectiveness 
is the number of clients who are referred by other clients 
For the JCC, the highest single source of recruitment was 
its clients: 37 per cent of the caseload came to us be- 
cause of a friend’s recommendation. In our Brooklyn 
center, which was the most active in terms of numbers 
served, 50 per cent of the clients were referred by 

friends. 

These figures say more about the performance of the 
program than its recruitment techniques, but they concern 
an essential ingredient for success: acceptance by the 

target population. For many of the **hard core** in this 
population, peer judgments may be the only significant 
motivating factor in terms of recruitment. 

The program did not have outreach workers. Since 
recruitment was never a serious problem, the lack of out- 
reach workers did not hamper the program’s operations. 

It did, however, have a psychological effect. We had no 
assurance that we were reaching the most disadvantaged 



pop\ilation. We sent out letters and we made appeals to 
agencies, but we had no means of going into the streets. 
As partial compensation for this sense of distance, some 
recruitment was done by telephone - usually as a follow- 
up to a letter. 

To test the effectiveness of intensive recruiting 
appeals, one counselor was given a list of names and was 
told to recruit as many as he could over a six-week per- 
iod, He sent letters to each of the youths, and then 
began to make follow-up phone calls Each week he would 
call or write those youths who had not responded or shov’^ 
up. He found that each additional call brought in addi- 
tional clients. Some of them came in only after four or 
five contacts were made. 

This experiment indicated that programs recruit- 
ing on an individual basis (rather than through mass 
media appeals) can improve their rate of response by 
multiple recruitment appeals to the same population. 



B-4 Location of Pro.lect Services 

The four evening centers were situated in such a 
way that we could recruit on a city-wide basis. Except 
for youths living in Staten Island and some of the remote 
sections of Brooklyn, the centers were readily accessible 
A client could go to the center most convenient to him 
and receive essentially the same services. 



The centers were self-contained units. A client 
seeking employment, remediation, counseling, or some 
shop experience could be served on the spot since the 
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facilities of the vocational high schools were flexible 
enough to provide these services. Special needs of couras 
necessitated referrals to other facilities, but we at- 
tempted to provide a variety of services in each center 
to help identify the program as a multi-component re- 
source for the client. 

The Bronx center experimented with offering one 
service - a typing shop - in a separate facility. For a 
period of about two months, the typing shop was run in a 
social settlement located in a public housing project. 

We were testing the possibility of decentralizing the 
program and gaining added community exposure. The two- 
month trial period was extremely disappointing. Our 
clients resented having to go to two locations for ser- 
vice, and the exposure brought us no now clients from the 
housing project. As a result, the shop was moved back t- 

the Bronx center. 

C. FIRST CONTACT WITH THE TRAINEE 
C-1 Purpose of Intake Interview 

The three major objectives of the Intake Interview 

were: 

1. To determine the client's eligibility for servic. 

2. To record personal data. 

3. To discover the client’s immediate needs. 

The form used on intake tried to reflect all of 

these objectives, which led to some confusion. An in- 
take process with clearer definitions and delineations 

would have avoided some of the problems without losing 
sight of the objectives. 
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C-2 Techniques Used for Intake Interview 

A client coming into a center for the first time 
was greetad by a secretary* When it was established that 
the client was new, the secretary determined his age and 
school status as a quick check for eligibility. The next 
step was to fill out an Intake Sheet in duplicate. 

Most of the time, the Intake Sheet was consisted by 
the secretary before the client was introduced to a coun- 
selor. If several new clients were v/aiting, the coun- 
selors would be asked to complete the Intake Sheet them- 
selves to cut down on waiting time. The emphasis during 
the intake process was on movement.. 

The Intake Sheet was a single page form. It was 
designed to give information to the counselor and the job 
developer, and to provide data for a final evaluation at 
the end of the program. The counselor kept the original 
in his files and recorded subsequent counselling session?^ 
on it. The carbon copy was forwarded to the Administra- 
tive Office’s central files. 

We had several problems concerning the Intake Sheet. 
1. When the questions touched on sensitive areas, the 
clients <^ften reacted defensively and avoided the 
truth. This fact was uncovered through the coun- 
seling relationship, wherein the clients tended to 
be much more candid than in an interview with a 
secretary. To avoid this in the future, a new form 
was devised. The top section, for information like 
name, address, and phone number, will be completed 
by the secretary. The bottom section will be com- 
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pleted by the counselor and will contain school 
record, work record, and family information, 

2. Sometimes the Intake Sheet was not completed on the 
first visit. When additional information was gained, 
it often was added to the counselor’s copy but not 
the central file copy. The only way to determine if 
the carbon copy had ai.l the information on the orig- 
inal was to compare the two, 

3. Because so many individuals filled out Intake Sheets, 
there was a variety of misinterpretations and omis- 
sions, Some counselors, for instance, never re- 
corded certain data on any of their clients, appar- 
ently because in their perception the information 
was not particularly relevant to the counseling re- 
lationship, 

4. Since the Intake Sheet contained information which 
was confidential, the counselors resented sharing it 
with other staff members. It seems obvious now that 
the Intake Sheet should not have recorded data which 
may have been confidential, since the Intake Sheet 
had more functions than as a counselor’s record, A 
revision of the form for the future should eliminate 
this conflict. We are enclosing both the old and 
revised forms of the Intake Sheet for comparison. 

The Intake Interview started with the secretary and ended 
with the counselor. The counselor used the interview 
procedure to begin a counseling relationship with the 

client. There was no clear line between the interview 
and the counseling process. Since most of our clients 
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came to the centers for a Job rather than for counseling, 
this blending of informat ion- gathering and counseling at 
least avoided a clinical atmosphere in the first .inter- 
view. 

The JCC strived, in its Intake procedures, for two 
conditions. The first was a minimum of waiting time for 
new clients, and the second was an avoidance of unneces- 
sary red tape. We had heard enough derogatory comments 
about other programs that had both of these shortcomings 
to realize that we had to be on our guard lest we be seen 
in the same light* We had to overcome the tendency to 
assume, because some of our clients complained about 
other agencies, that we were incapable of committing the 
same atrocities. Every youth who came into an evening 
center was given service that night. The services varied 
with the needs of the individuals, but the minimum was a 
session with a counselor during which the program was ex- 
plained and the options to the client were made known. 

An extremely important element of intake procedures 
was the personal reception afforded a new client. A hos- 
tile or indifferent receptionist could generate a range 
of negative feelings in disadvantaged youths and thereby 
cause an effective mental block. Our receptionists 
worked as school secretaries during the day; their ori- 
entation in the JCC did not have to include clerical 
skills or office procedure. What was stressed was the 
difference of the JCC from a school situation. Infor- 
mality, warmth, and involvement were the key elements 
the receptionists contributed to the tone and atmosphere 
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of the evening centers. 

C-3 Holding Time Between Intake and Other Servic es 

Since we had no cyclical components, entry into a 
class or shop was immediate. After talking to a counselor, 
a new client could, if he wanted to, involve himself in 
remedial work or explore the vocational areas of the shops. 
Accessibility of the services was a planned part of the 
programme attempt to move the client quickly. 

The program was built around the relationship of 
counselor and client. That service began ten minutes 
after the youth walked in the door. The success of the 
counselors in establishing a meaningful relationship 
varied, but the attempt was made immediately on intake. 

It was through the counselor that the client explored the 
possibilities open to him, and the exploration began 
right away. 

For the client, the other services were usually his 
immediate goals - a job, remedial help, training. But 
for the program, they were supportive services to a pro- 
cess of growth and maturation, a process aided by the 
counselor. In that sense, waiting time was seen as de- 
structive . 

C-4 Intake Quotas and Service to Non-Eligibles 

New clients were absorbed into the program as they 
came in to a center. No one was turned away, as long as 
they were eligible under the programme guidelines. For- 
tunately, the shops and classes were able to serve all 
the youths who wanted help in those areas. An extra in- 
structor was put on occasionally if the demand existed 
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for additional service. 

Quotas became a reality only when we used outside 
programs as service facilities for our clients. Fre- 
quently ^ special training programs would open up around 
the City and we would go through a week of frenzy, con- 
tacting clients, filling out applications, writing let- 
ters of referral. We of course attempted to anticipate 
program openings, but many times we had no advance word* 
The problem created by this system was that clients who 
had expressed a desire for a particular type of training 
often could not be contacted v/hen that training became 
available . 

A phencmenon of this situation was that clients who 
just happened to walk into a center while recruitment was 
open for a soecial program could enter that program imme- 
diately. A large element of chance was thus intruded 
into a process that should be more controlled* If those 
clients walked in a V7cek earlier or later, they would 
have missed the opportunity* 

We became increasingly more concerned with this 
problem, and we tried to minimiiZLe it by extending our 
antennae into the anti -poverty bureaucracies and by keep- 
ing the counselors informed of upcoming programs that we 
knew of. What came oi.it of these efforts is a specialized 
expertise that is invaluable to a program like the JCC 
which has limited training and no stipends. Although we 
have miade great progress in this area, there is still no 
guarantee that the right youth will always get into the 
right program.. 
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Non-eligible applicants to the program were given 
whatever service we could provide on a one-shot basis. 

The job developers often knew of openings for older peo- 
ple and they would make referrals for applicants in that 
category. For youths who were still in school, the job 
developers could often provide part-time employment, 
since our clients were seeking full-time jobs. Many times, 
service given was just some information or a referral 
to another program or agency; in any case, no person who 
came into an evening center was told, *^\fe can*t help you.^» 
Siblings and parents of clients were among those 
given service which was not recorded in our records. In 
one case, we were asked to provide ten part-time jobs for 
youths in the Police Cadet Program. The job developer 
who handled this task wound up placing eighty-five youths 
on part-time jobs, in addition to handling all the place- 
ment from his center. These jobs did not appear on any 
placement records since the youths were not actually part 



of our caseload. 
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COUNSELING 

I INTRODUCTION 

Restatementi of the centrality of counseling) and the 
unevenness of implementation 

II FIRST INTERVIEW 

1. Client anticipation 

2. Projection of role image 

3 . Time and movement 

III STAFF TRAINING 

IV', ■ MTHODS AND CONTENT 



I INTRODUCTION ' 

The philosophical commitment to counseling as the central 
element in the program has been stated in every Progress Report 
and discussion of the program. The variables which affected 
the implementation of the concept were numerous and often con- 
tradictory. Not the least of these variables was the inter- 
pretation by the counselors of their own roles in the program* 
Questions like, ”How long do we hold a client? How deep should 
we go?", have been part of the staff’s introspection and self- 
evaluation since the program’s earliest days. 

The goals of the counseling, as determined in this program 
by the proposal, varied from counselor to counselor, from cen- 
ter to center, from month to month, sometimes falling short 
sometimes over-reaching. When jobs were scarce, and the coun- 
selors felt they had very little to offer their clients, the 
counseling was affected. Conversely, when jobs were plentiful^ 
©r a newly funded program was opened to our youths, quick 
movement of the clients out into the job world or program often 
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became the only identifiable activity of the coiinselors. 

The varied backgrounds of the counselors caused differ* 
ences in emphasis » differences that were not seen as being 
necessarily harmful to the program. The mix of counselors 
with experience in Junior high schools j high schools > special 
schools foi:* th< socially maladjusted, and social work was in- 
tended to provide the program with depth and range in its 



counseling cornpox.-ent. Interaction between counselors was an- 

c A-ell as flexibility in approach provided by the 



ti :;i pated , as 

different d:. s.iplines-. In retrospect, no one approach to 
counsel Ing has f^ovailodj neither have the counselors aban- 
doned their own methodology. What has occurred, however, is a 
greater avv^arenooS on the part of the cotinselors of the values 



of the other disciplines and their particular contributions to 
the problems of the target population. 

These differences in implementation ofthe counseling com- 



ponent , as opposed to the single thread of thought in the pro- 
posal, must bo explained in advance of a description of coun- 
seling so the reader can anticipate the reflection of these 
diifej. enoes in the body of the report. The elements that went 
into the s3'nchesis of program thinking about counseling are im- 
portant .in their o'^Am right and deserve description and consid- 
eration ^ since no one final answer has been arrived at. Some 
^truths'' have emerged from our experiences,, but they do not 
preclude the validity of the dissenting voices in our on-going 



di all ogue ■ 



II P'I.RST ir/TEP.VTEW 



CJ i.er; : Anticipa tion - The coping devices of disadvan- 
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taged youths are generally sufficiently developed to present 
a danger to servicing agencies — the danger of blocking any 
real communication. New clients have their own preconceptions 
of what any agency expects of them, and if they are coming in 
for service like a job, they will be sensitive to the cues 
being thrown out to them by the staff on the role they have 
to play to get the service. 

It is probably safe to say that few youths came in to a 
center to be counselled. The unspoken question in the youth’s 
mind was, »nvhat do I have to do to get the job?” If a counse- 
lor’s pet theory holds that minority youths are damaged by 
racial prejudice, he would probably hear from the youth in- 
stances of injustice to which the youth had been subjected. 

If a counselor was strongly oriented to personal-social coun- 
seling, he would probably evoke from the client details of an 
intolerable home situation. If a counselor believed that for- 
mal schooling or training was the- only key to success, he 
would probably hear the youth say he wanted desperately to go 
back to school. 

Another attitude that many youths brought with them was 
plain fear« Many of them had had painful experiences with 
agencies and schools, and they had no way of knowing that this 
experience would be any different. A subdued, shy, or apolo- 
getic youngster was easier to work with, and the danger existed 
that the counselor might reinforce his fears just to maintain 
an air of placidity and tractability. For the JCC, operating 
in school buildings, awareness of this possibility was essen- 
tial for the counseling component to perform as it was intended. 



2- Protection of Role Image - With this awareness of 
client anticipation, the counselors had the task of actively 
projecting an image of themselves and the program which was 
both true and helpful, men the projection was most notice- 
able, it tended to communicate two ideas: an acceptance of the 

youth as he was, and a recognition of his basic needs. 

As simple as this sounds, it was not always the rule. 

We had far too many youths who came in once and never returned 
to assume that we always opened up channels of communication 
to every youth who walked in the door. Of course, many of the 
one-shot clients were agency shopping, or satisfying parental 
demands. The ideal situation for this program, and for simi- 
lar programs, would be a follow-up study of those youths who 
do not return to identify those aspects of the programme first 
impressions that were negative. Despite the absence of such 
a study, v/e can still say that some youths never returned be- 
cause they were turned off by what they saw when they walked 
into- a center o However, 27% of clients in a survey we did 
saw the counselor only once. How many of these received other 
service? - jobs, referrals to other programs, etc. we do not 

know a 

The importance of the first interview became increasingly 
clear as the program progressed. Counseling could have no 
measurable impact if the client did not return, and his return 
was partly determined by what happened on the first visit. 
Every counselor could point to that portion of his caseload 
that was availing itself of his services, but there were no 
ready answers for those youths who aid not return. Holding 
techniques were discussed constantly, and special emphasis was 



given to initial impact. 

The counselors were divided on the question of wao siiou.u 
fill out the Intake Form. All of them were working, from t ho 
moment they were introduced to a client, to establish a goo(i 
relationship. Some of them saw the Intake Form as a usefi-l 
tool to gain information about the youth, his background^- 
family situation, and his attitudes. They preferred to in.Dc;i - 
view the youth themselves, seeing the jtaBdiate response as he ..p 
ful to their role. Othors felt the routine questions dio. 
nothing to establish for the client the image of a helping 
person that the counselor wanted to project. 

An essential factor in the counselors* introductory ses- 
sion with new clients was recognition and acceptance of t-ae 
clients* immediate needs. As a matter of coiirse, each ccuu - 

s 

selor discussed v/ith the client what it was had brought him ..o 
the center. Most often it was employment. The counselor 
could point out the job developer in the center and assure 
the youth that placement was not a remote possibility but a 
proximate reality. Usually it was only after this reassurarice 
was given that the counselor could begin to broach other are-i.: 
with the youth. 

This kind of reassurance was extremely important to our 
clients. Most of them had enough experience with agencies and 
schools that never delivered to be able to make a fast judg- 
ment on a program* s legitimacy and integrity. In effect, tiier' 
the counselor had a very short time to welcome the youth , -o 
listen to his needs, and to reassure him that those needs (voiu; 
be met. If he could do this effectively, the counselor had a 
chance to establish a more meaningful relationship, and pei 
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haps provide service in a number of other areas. There was 
complete staff agreement that to introduce at this point a 
battery of psychological and aptitude tests would be destruc- 
tive. 

3 * Time and Movement - Quick service was the JCC stock in 
trade, especially in job placement. The program was built on 
the hypothesis that delays in service would alienate the tar- 
get population and seriously hamper the program’s effective- 
ness. ^en the need was employment, we concentrated on em- 
ployment first. After the youth was working, we had time to 
offer help in other areas* 

Of course, if the youth took the job and did not return 
to the center, no additional help could be given. The program 
directed its energies to encouraging working clients to retui-n;, 
knowing that a portion of them did not need additional help and 
would in fact not return. For the counselors, the problem was 
to establish a relationship with the client in the one or two 
sessions before the job referral so that the client could see 
the value of returning for additional service. If the client 
were given a job as soon as he walked into a center, then the 
JCC would have been nothing more than an employment agency. 

Having the client return for a second or third visit be- 
fore introducing him to the job developer involved the risk of 
losing the client because of impatience. Some clients were so 
hard pressed for jobs that it would have been unrealistic and 
even cruel to make them wait, and in those cases the youths 
Were sent out immediately for jobs. But the counselors had 
other resources to make palatable a reasonable waiting time 
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before placement, the try-out shops and the remedial compor- 
nents could be shown on the client's first visit. In these 
instances, the shops provided pre-vocational service to the 
youth. Sample employment tests were given j brush-up sessions 
in math or typing were provided, and reading ability was 
tested. The emphasis was toward a more successful job refer- 
ral, rather than the recording of test scores. 

At the end of the client^s first visit to a center, he 
could perceive real service and movement. He had talked with 
a counselor about his needs and his aspirations, he had been 
introduced to the remedial program or one of the shops, he had 
been given an appointment for the following night, and he had 
been promised a job within another day or two. This was the 
minimum service given to every youth who came to a center. 

In a city like New York, where there are hundreds of 
centers offering help to disadvantaged youth, comparisons are 
inevitable. Each program has its share of youths who have 
been to other agencies and are quite willing to explain what 
was wrong with them. The complaints may be explained in part 
as an attempt by the youth to tell a counselor what he wants 
to hear, especially about a competitor. Uncioubtedly , counse- 
lors in other programs have heard c omplaints about the JCC 
from dissatisfied youths. 

It is pointless to take comfort from such complaints, as 
if they were an endorsement of some kind, but the substance of 
the complaints may be valuable. In that light, we feel it is 
significant that the most prevalent negative feeling about 
youth agencies reflected frustration over waiting periods and 
delays before real service was forthcoming. Or, as one youth 
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put it, ”You go there week after week, and they test you, and 

tell you to come back, and nothing happens* 

For the least employable youths, it often took several 
weeks before they landed a job. They may have been sent out 
every day for job interviews and not been hired. This kind of 
frustration was different from that caused by no service being 
offered. It may have been as destructive, but at least the 
counselor and the job developer could work with the youth and 
perhaps translate the experience into useful terms. Long wait- 
ing periods produced nothing of value to the youth, and it is 
this kind of frustration that we felt so strongly about. 

Undoubtedly, the nature of some programs makes quick ser- 
vice impossible. However, every effort must be made in the 
planning of youth programs to minimize waiting periods and to 
involve the youth in some activity as quickly as possible. It 
has been our experience that to tell a disadvantaged youth i 
New York to come back in a week for service is the same as 

saying good-bye, 

III RTr.T.T?.r.TTOW AND TRAINJ MU Of CPUHSELORS 

One of the Demonstration features from the original pro- 
posal hypothesized that licensed school counselors could work 
as effectively with out of school disadvantaged youth as social 
agency personnel. We were not saying that the role of a coun 
selor in a day school was sufficiently geared to the problems 
of the target population to guarantee success in a manpower 
program; we were saying, however, that licensed counselors 
have the -training and expertise to function in this setting. 

As professionals, they could adapt themselves to the special 
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demands of a manpower program* 

In some instances j the distance from the school role to 
the manpower role was considerable j whereas the training the 
counselors had received enabled them to make the transition 
easily. It is not within the scope of this report to comment 
on how the school system used its counselors. The point we 
are making here is that many school counselors have the skill 
and training, if not the experience, to work with the target 
population in a manpower setting* The problem for the JCC was 
not one of training but of orientation of its counselors. 

Selection of counselors for the program was personal and 
specific, depending heavily on a counselor’s reputation with 
his peers. Invariably, the first iquestion asked about a coun- 
selor being considered was, ”How does he relate to kids?” 

Such related factors as work in a ’’tough” school, or experi- 
ence in other programs, were also balanced in the selection 
process. 

The restriction of hiring only licensed counselors had a 
double effect. It assured a high level of professional train- 
ing and experience, but it also precluded competent applicants 
who were unlicensed. There are unfortunately too few licensed 
counselors who are Negro or Puerto Rican to work in programs 
for disadvantaged youth. The JCC was limited to only one male 
Negro counselor because of the licensing restriction. 

The inclusion on the counseling staff of social workers 
from the Bureau of Attendance gave the program added flexibil- 
ity in bringing in competent personnel. Their training was es- 
sentially service-oriented, as opposed to social workers from 
other Bureaus, and their experience was with hard-core disad- 
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discussion and evaluation. Some of these sessions were held 
center by center, with all the center staff present - counsel- 
lors, job developers, and instructors. These meetings allowed 
the different categories of staff to evaluate their roles in 
the total setting* Such problems as communication and coor- 
dination of program components were thrashed out at these 
meetings. Since the program was experimental, the staff ses- 
sions contributed to an evolution of the program* s mo^ 
operandl or **style** rather than a final resolution of the major 

quect'^ionj .. 

Be('ause the staff was made up of specialists, there ex- 
isted a t endency to fragment the program. The staff confer- 
ences attempted to involve the specialists in an interacting 
relatic .-.hip with their colleagues. A remedial specialist o-* 
a shop instructor had to understand his contribution to the 
total program; the counselors had t o appreciate the value of 
the specia]. services available at the center. 

The balance of the staff conferences were attended by the 
people from all the centers, and they generally included work- 
shops for the different staff categories. At these sessions, 
the counselors had the opportunity to discuss with their coun- 
terparts at other centers the problems they were encountering 
in their work. This system contributed to the identification 
of unique problems and those that were common to the program's 

four :j enters. 

The identification process was invaluable in crystalli- 
zing a mass of conflicting data and opinions. A characteristic 

sound at these meetings was a huge sigh of relief as a coun- 
selor discovered that what was thou^t to he an individual 
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hang-up was actually a typical problem in all the centers, 

and probably in all manpower programs. 

Some of the problems, because of their nature, have as- 
sumed an almost classic status. For instance, counselors will 
never cease to feel that the jobs their clients get are not 
good enough, in terms of creativity, upgrading potential, or 
salary. Also, counselors will never cease to argue about how 
directive they should be with their clients. It is less im- 
portant for a program to resolve these problems than it is to 
maintain an openness and a receptivity to new approaches. 

IV METHODS AND CONTENT 

1- Pre -Vocational Counseling - The nature of pre-voca- 
tional counseling was primaril3r determined by the previous 
work experience of the client. Most of the youths who had 
been out of school a year or more had also had work experi- 
ence, and so had some ability to cope with the competitive 
demands of the jdo world. They knew their way around. The 
counselor engaged in what is more accurately described as 
pre -employment counseling. 

The younger clients, the recent school leavers, the 
youths with no work record, - these were the cases that tested 
a counselor's skill. They had all the textbook disabilities: 
immaturity, unrealistic aspirations, misconceptions' of the job 
world, lack of self-discipline, educational deficiencies, and 
no salable skills. These were the youngsters who were referred 
to with pride as ^^the target population. Among the staff, 
that phrase became a synonym for hard core. 

Pre-vocational counseling centered around the disabiliti- 
ties. The delicate matter of confrontation was a major issue 
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in this stage of counseling* Since the client wanted a job, 
the counselor did not ha've a long period of time to build up 
his self-image before the cold r ealities of the job market 
made themselves felt. As soon as the client was brought in 
to see the job developer the process of confrontation began* 

The counselor had to anticipate this situation and minimize 
its negative implications* 

The role of the counselor here was different f rom that 
of the job developer, who was interested in employment* The 
counselor worked within a framework of the relationship he was 
establishing with the client* That relationship involved to- 
tal acceptance of the youth in his present state, disabilities 
and all. The pace at which the counselor could bring the youth 
to look at his disabilities varied from case to case and coun- 
selor to counselor* For instance, a white middle class coun- 
selor had to be extremely careful when the client was an angry 
minority group youngster with obvious employment disabilities* 
At the same time, he had to resist being manipulated* In one 
instance j a girl who was sent to a bank for a clerical job 
wrote on her application that she had two young children who 
were her dependents* She was not married* The job developer 
got an angry phone call from the bankas personnel manager, who 
felt that the moral integrity of the entire bank was threa- 
tened by the girl* 

The job developer had not known about the children and 
was displeased that the counselor had witheld the information. 
The coimselor felt the children were the girl’s business; their 
existence should not automatically preclude her from employment. 
The case prompted a long dialogue among the staff* The job 
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developers held t hat the girl should be told not to mention 
the children. The counselors feln they had no right to 'cell 
her to deny her ovm offspring, that this was a choice only 

she could make. 



In many similar instances, employment disabilities turned 
out to be middle class definitions of social deviance. Natur- 
ally enough, these were the thorniest cases for the counselors 
to deal with. Almost every client understood, and accepted; 
that if he took off too many days or came late constantly ; he 



would lose the job. However, many of them refused to accept 
the idea that they were imemployable because of their haircuts ,, 
their choice of clothes, their deportment, their children, or 
their police records. The aiger and frustration generated in 
these situations were very real and were not easily dispelledo 
The counselors had to avoid being seen as agents of the pov7cr 
structure in order to maintain communication with their clients, 
imderstand the implications, and see the choices open to him. 

The development of employability did not occur in a vacuum. 
In many cases, no change in attitude could occur until ohe 
youth actually confronted a job situation. The counselors 
could then make use of the experience itself rather than just 
talk about a possible situation. This technique can be de- 
scribed under post-placement counseling. 

2. Post-Placement and Vocational Counseling - One o.f our 

clients with a very low reading grade insisted he be placed in 

an office. The counselor suggested that this aspiration mj.ght 

be unrealistic, since the client had no clerical experience or 

skills and could not read well. The counselor suggestea re- 
medial help in reading and sessions in one of the office 
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training shops j with an entry-level Job for a start. The 
client refused, and insisted he-Jtfas -4j. u al J uTi ed for a clerical 
position. 

The job developer was brought into the discussion to in* 
troduce a more realistic attitude, but the jouth remained ada*-* 
mant. The job developer told the counselor privately that the 
youth could not pass a test for a clerical job, and it wa^ his 
opinion that nothing would be gained by such a referral . 

The counselor decided that no progress would be made in 
counseling until the client accepted a more realistic apprax»- 
sal of the situation* Consequently, he asked the job developer 
to send the youth out for interviews for clerical jdbs. The 
youth promised to return whether or not he got a job. 

Needless to say, the youth failed the employment tests. 

He returned the following night, somewhat crestfallen, and 
talked to the counselor about his disappointment. The coun- 
selor was able to use the experience to help the youth reap- 
praise his whole situation. The youth took a job as a mes- 
senger, and began working with a tutor to improve his reading 
skills. He continued to see his counselor and began to make 
plans to work for a high-school equivalency diploma. 

This instance of using the reality of the job wor3.d as 
an aid to counseling describes one facet of post-placement 
counseling. For clients who have had no previous work exper- 
ience, this process is often essential in helping the beginner 
to make long-range plans. The first working experiences of 
disadvantaged youth can be anticipated as unsatisfactory and 
disappointing to the youth within a fairly short period of 
time; taking cognizance of that premise, the JCC counselors 
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urged all their clients to return after they were placed to 
talk about the job, and to start thinking about the future. 

Aside from cushioning the effects of ^’job shock” on the 
new entrants to the labor force, post-placement counseling was 
intended to provide a means for the clients to explore the pos- 
sibilities of job upgt‘ading and career development. As was 
anticipated, the numbers of clients who used this service for a 
significant periodof time were relatively modest compared to 
the overall population of the four centers. The amount oi ser- 
vice provided for working clients tapered off as they adjusted 
to their jobs, while its importance probably increased in t(;ims 
of long range progress. Significant changes in our clients 
took place over an extended period of time, during which coun- 
seling sessions were scattered somewhat randomly. A client re- 
ferred to an evening high school was unlikely to see his cour?.-* 
selor as long as things were going well in school; his reap- 
pearance at an evening center was usually prompted by a crisis. 

The most dramatic progress was attained by those youthvS 
who ”stuck” with the program for a year or more. Naturally, 
the measurement of growth was much more obvious in these cases 
than in those which did not maintain their association for rr:ore 




than a month or so. All the elements of upgrading - acquisi- 
tion of a skill, educational improvement, establishment of a 
work record, maturation of outlook - took months of effort, 
during which time the counselor played an important part. Huw 
important i s_.diff icult . to say... -A sceptioal-epd^iosg^mil^ 
that the clients who stayed with the program and achieved the 
greatest progress were sufficiently self -motivated to suc^^eed 
without the program. 
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This view overlooks > however, a most significant element: 
the personal relationship of counselor and client. The firnc- 
tions of writing resumes, filling out applications, and inves- 
tigating educational and vocational opportunities did not take 
place between a client and an agency; they occurred between a 
client and one individual. The importance of the relationship 
cannot be discounted. To make available all the components of 
a manpower program to disadvantaged youths and t o omit a sup- 
portive personal relationship would ignore the most damaging 
disabilities that are subsumed under the ’’disadvantaged” labels 

3* Time and Depth, of Counseling - One problem that stayed 
with us throughout the term of the contract was the elusiveness 
of the answer to the question, ”How long and how deep?” When a 
youth coming in off the street confused and frustrated was 
given a sense of direction and a job, had the counselor ful- 
filled his obligation to provide service? T4ight it not be un- 
healthy to encourage the youth to return again and again, per- 
haps to slide into a dependent situation which would sap his 
initiative? Was there not a danger of a counselor meeting his 
own needs and losing sight of his client’s welfare? 

Adding to the confusion was the constant intake of new 
clients. All of the counselors were constantly being f ed new 
cases, so that their time was divided between old and new cli-’ 
ents. Because the contract stipulated that we would service 
2,500 youths, and because the program was open-ended in struc- 
ture, the flow of new cases was constant and precluded program 
sequences. 

The extensiveness of the counseling was primarily deter- 
mined by the clients themselves. They were under no obligation 
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to return, nor were they lured by a stipend. The cour.seloi 
of course, encouraged the youths to come back, especially i i 
the period of adjustment to a new job. The counselors made 
periodic contacts with Clients they had not seen in some time 
to assure them of their welcome. The client was always free 
to come or not, and the counselors communicated their respect. 



of this freedom* 



In a few instances, counselors had to suggest a suspen- 
Sion of the counseling relationship. Some youths came to be 
overly dependent on their counselor, which forced him to cor- 
rect the situation. The counselor would review the clients 
status with himj and if they agreed that there were no pressing 
needs at the moment, the counselor would suggest that the cliai.. 
did not have to see him regularly. In each of these instances 
of course, the counselor stressed that the door was always 
open and the client was always welcome to come back f<r help . 

These cases were rare, but the fact that they did occur 
occasionally is a positive indication that the counselors were 
aware of the danger. The in-service training sessions pt ovr. ded 
the opportunity for counselors to question themselves and thej..r 
colleagues about their work. The following excerpt comes from 
one of those sessions. The topic was depth of counseling, ai.d 
the counselor speaking (a woman, with a background in social, 
casework) was voicing her concern about dependent relationship.s 
and suggesting the consideration of referrals to psychiat>..c 
treatment ; 



I don’t want to even intimate that it’s the counselor 
causing the kid to come back or fail; but inherent in 
this child’s personality may be things that the cniia 
is looking for that you don't have the answer for, and 
the kid doesn't have^e answer for. Maybe it's inher 



ent in our work that we get the kid to the source that*s 
going to help the greatest need. Jfy point is, too, that 
the child has such a basic need to keep returning that I 
wonder about the value of this. 

The existence of the shops and the remedial component influenced 
the depth of the counseling and its duration. A youth coming 
to the center twice a week for help in reading could see his 
counselor from time to time with no therapeutic overtones to 
the meeting. The sessions could have an accidental or social 
tone, which in some cases was probably more comfortable to the 
youth th^ coming to the center just to talk to a counselor 
about his problems. The following excerpt, from another meet- 
ing and another counselor illustrates this factor. 

I have changed my focus in counseling, to elongate it, 
rather than as we started out, just to be job focused. 
I'did wonder about the depth of counseling, and I raised 
all kinds o f question marks because I tend to classify , 
to diagnose tentatively, after h earing some of the cli- 
ent's problems and difficulties. I knew I would be get- 
ting into, some of their real problems that might be per- 
tinent to the j ob. And this has happened in my following 
through with the youngsters that come to see me as a re- 
sult of their being constantly in our shops. 

They feel that it is so important to see me because 
I have gotten into some of their problems - not related 
to their job functioning, but which are important to them. 
So, they feel it a. need. One girl comes in and she is 
talking about a situation with her sister ^s husband, _ 
which is almost like seducing the husband, but this is 
not affecting her work. She»s working, she|s earning 
money, she’s going to her shop, she’s learning and every« 
thing. But, this is a problem with her. If she wasn t 
coming twice a week for shop, she might not have seen me 
so frequently. She said she knew she could talk to me, 
and I didn’t close her out, because I don’t close out the 
clients. 

This counselor is also a woman with a social casework 
background. The differences in the two excerpts are not phi- 
losophical differences but reflect a major determinant in the 
counselor’s judgment about depth is progress and growth taking 

place, or is the counselor satisfying his own needs by playing 
analyst? 
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The client »s judgment about depth, while not so verbal, 
is much more effective# He comes to a center, or he does not 
come, A follow-up call from his counselor may help him feel 
welcome to return, but if he does not want to be counseled, he 
will stay away. This freedom is the best safety device in a 
situation which could become manipulative or destructive# 

The client freedom to come or not also had a strong 
effect on the pace of the counseling. After the client started 
some activity - a job, a training program, an .educational pro- 
gram - his needs we; e being met and the probability was that he 
would not come back until something happened to upset him. If 
the job was at entry-level, the time was usually short# 

A great deal of the counselors » dialogue with each other 
was taken up with how directive or non-directive a counselor 
should be in this stage. Should he wait until the client be- 
came dissatisfied with the entry-level job, and hope the client 
would return? Or should he be more directive and suggest an 
upgrading process immediately, through the shops or evening 
classes? 

Both approaches were tried, both with some measure of 
success. Either way, the client was still free to stay away 
if he so chose. There were hundreds of youths who dropped out 
of sight for four or five months and then suddenly appeared 
one night at their center. Whether or not they were better off 
for this period of absence varied from client to client, and 
naturally we feel they would have been better served to stay 
with the program; however, the counselors were trying to en- 
courage a maturation process, which is an entirely different 
thing from teaching a skill# We turned out typists a lot 
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fa.s't6r 'thctn W0 t/urnod out wGll-adJustedy self— confidsn't young 
adults. 

The program worked at improving the climate in which this 
maturation process took place, but frequently a client said, 
by his actions, ^’You^re going too fast for me. I » 11 be back 

when I’m ready for the next step.’^ 

And as long as he did come back, the counselor had to 
feel he was making progress. The dramatic breakthroughs that 
make up a program's best anecdotes were slower in coming and 
certainly fewer than we had hoped for, as anyone connected with 
a youth manpower program comes to knov;. The fact that they :• 
do oec»ur is the brightest note a progrqm can produce. 



THEME: WHERE HAVE WE BEEN? WHERE ARE WE? WHERE ARE WE GOING* 



AGENDA 

II • Opening Remarks - Richard Greenfield 

II. Discussion Groups: 

A. Administrative Counselor and Project Director 

Discussion Leader: Arthur Jaffe 

Suggested Topics: What techniques are being employed 

at the different Centers to attract 
our target population? 

What is the role of the Administra- 
tive Counselor? 

Be Counselor (two groups) 

Discussion Leader: Group l..Margurete Johnson 

Group 2.. Donald Brown 

Suggested Topics: Are group methods applicable to 

our program and population? 

Is our Intake Procedure effective? 

C. Job Dvelopraent Staff and Vocational Education Teachers 

Discussion Leaders: Arthur Keleher and Ben Stern 

Suggested Topics: How can the job placement and Voc- 

ational education people work closer 
together in order to enhance 
employability. 

D. Basic Education People 

Discussion Leader: Robert Klenofsky 

Suggested Topics: Reading materials which have been 

effective with our population. 

The use of tutors. 

E. Secretaries 

Discussion Leader: Betty Nash - Charles Soffel 

Suggested Topics: Records 

Intake Procedures 

III. Report back from groups 

IV. Discussion from floor. 






JOB COUNSELING CENTER 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 



TO : Staff - All Counselors, Oob Developers, Remedial Tchrs. 

and Tutors 

FROM: Richard Greenfield, Project Director 
RE : Workshops (Staff Training) 



I, For Counselors: 4:00 to 5:30 In the Autditorium 

Topic: Post High School Educational Planning For Our 
Target Population 

Panel Discussion: 

Professor Irving L. Slade, City University 

Operation Bridgehead 

Mr, Candido De Leon, Director SEEK Program 

Dr. George H. Hovmrd, Director 

State University Urban Center 

Dr. Shirley Chiantoor, Director 

College and Career Consultants 

Mr, Harold Zuckerman, Coordinator 

College Guidance & Scholarship, NYC Board of Educatioi 
5:30 to 7:00 

”The Counseling Record andtthe strategy of *Mini-Max’** 

Group Leaders: Ben Wo l f so n, Ruth Hemphill , Marguerite Johnsoi 
Question: What are the min imum entries we can make in the 

confidential counseling record to achieve a maxi* 
mi;in payoff in its usefulness to the counselor? 

II, The Basic Ed xvorkshop v;ill be held in room 508. A series 
of three demonstrations will be given. Discussion and 
question-answer after each demonstration is planned. 

The supervision of sub-professional tutors 
4:00-5:00 - Leader: Bob Klenofsky - Maxwell JCC 

5:00-6:00 - The organization of materials for maximum 

individualization of instruction 
Leader: Lou Perutti - Gompers JCC 

6:00-7:00 - The utilization of ITA with certain segments 

of our target population 

Leader: Tra Landess - Brandeis JCC 



TO : Staff - All Counselors, Job Developers, Basic Ed 

Coordinators, Voc-Ed Teachers 
FROM: Richard Greenfield, Project Coordinator 
RE : Workshops (Staff Training) 



PART I : PANEL DISCUSSION 4:15 to 5:30 

TOPIC: The Personnel Man^s Viewpoint Participants: 

Mr* Edward Alter W.T. Grant 

Mr* Martin Gibberstone Brookdale Hospital 

Mr* Fred Ohrn Equitable Life 

Mr. Herbert Gottlieb Richard Buick 

Mri John Callahan U*S. Civil Service Commissic 



PART II: SMALL GROUP DISCUSSION 5:45 to 7:00 

TOPIC: Reaction to Panel Discussion 

GROUP I (RM 511) 

ADMINISTRATOR JOB DEVELOPER ^ COUNSELORS 

Seymour Weissman Walter Fitzpatrick Manhattan 

Bruce Jackman 



BASIC ED* COOR. 
Bronx 

GROUP II (RM 513) 

ADMINISTRATOR 
Gerard Wynne 

BASIC ED, COOR. 
Queens 

GROUP III (RM 507) 

ADMINISTRATOR 
Daniel Rubinstein 



VOC-ED TEACHERS 
Queens 



JOB DEVELOPER 
David Kass 

VOC-ED 

Manhattan 



JOB DEVELOPER 
Melvin Cohn 



COUNSELORS 

Queens 



COUNSELORS 

Brooklyn 



BASIC ED. COOR* VOC-ED TEACHERS 

Brooklyn Bronx 



GROUP IV (RM 512) 

ADMINISTRATOR JOB DEVELOPER COUNSELORS 

Julian Washington Jay Schindel Bronx 

BASIC ED. COOR. VOC-ED TEACHER 

Manhattan Brooklyn 



JOB COUNSELING CENTER 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 



COUNSELING RECORD 



Client’s name 



(last) 



(first) 



INITIAL INTERVIEW: L L (date) 

Comments 



Tentative goals 

Immediate steps 

H M M 



# n M ^ U M 



U M M 
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Board of Education of the City of New York 



School 

STUDENT APPLICATION FOR WITHDRAW .i 

A. TO BE FILLEDCOUT BY STUDENT (Please Print) 

Student’s Name (Last) (First) (Mid)_ 

Address ( Apt . ) c/ o 



Brrough_ 



Zip_ 



Phone 



Verified by School Secretary_ 
Why do you wish to leave school? 



B. TO BE FILLED OUT BY COUNSELOR: 

1. Counselor’s Analysis of reasons for withdrawl request 



2. Has parent been interviewed with regard to pupils 
request for withdrawl 

Yes No 

3,. Marketable skills, if any (e.g. typing, shorthand, 
bookkeeping, trade, etc. 









School 

please 


problems! reading, behavior, health). Also 
note any agency contact; 








— 



academic work 



Poor 



Fair 



Good 



Unknown 



Date of Interview 



Counselor’s Signature 



C. TO BE FILLED OUT ONLY IF PUPIL DECIDES TO' ¥ITHDRAW:. 

Grade in School when Discharged( circle one): 7 S 9 10 11 12 
Date of Birth: 



TESTING RECORD 



Date 



Type 



Date of Discharge_ 
Mail this Form to: 



Name of Test 



Grade Level 



.Reason for discharge 

Job Counseling Center 
I 9 S Forsyth Street 
New York, New York 10002 







JOB COUNSELINGCCENTER 



1. BK Q 
BX M 



2. INTAKELDATE: 

3. COUNSELOR 



FILE NO: 



4. NAM E 

(Please print) last 

6 . ADDRESS:, 

5. D.O.B. 



first 



5i SEX: M. 

7. PH0NE_ 
AGE: 



9. MARITAL STATUS 10* ETHNICITY 

Married N_ 

Single^ P 

Other Q , 



Hi SS # 

12. DRAFT STATUS 

13 . refeMal 



FAMILY 

14. Living with parents: 



NO 15. Separated 
ONE Divorced . 
BOTH 



16. Highest grade father completed: Unknown 



17. Brothers 
Sisters 



0-4 



9-12 
12 + ■ 



IB. Last Schoo\ Attende d 19. Date Left 

20. Highest Grade: 21. Reason For Leaving 

6 -. 7 -B- 9 -IO-II-I 2 Grade 

Graduate : 



22. AglMOIES 



23 . HANDICAP, 



24 . PREVIOUS WORK EXPERIENCE 

FIRM TYPE OF WOPJC 



DURATION 



25 . HIGHEST WEEKLY SALARY:. 

26 . WKS. UNEMPLOYED: Less than 5 5-14 15-26 27-52 

AT INTAKE 

27. UNEMPLOYMENTIINSURANCE STATUS: Claimant_ z 

Non-Claimant 



28. Comments: 






Dear Colleague j 

Since, some fgepcies are not famnj,a.r vath the Job Co- .’rise.] leg '.’nn'.;.er oL 
the Pcard. of Educat^.on- the brief deecripticn of cur pr'ogra^. -wh.ich fo. ?./ vt 

j'iav' be o.f he.lpr lI all events your professional vstaff shouul fojl -'c •..e 

C.6.U r-.e at 22■^-•S.•p80 iiixy lay between 9 and h It' detailed i:it ciria.t.h-.\ 

r^<-. 'idool : ^ 

Je‘.) C ■' '.me ellng Center has rorred thr: 16 :o 2a. yea:' e.id ja./' ^ 

sohc <l uaeir.o'-.-..yed ;|,*outh since February of 19^-^+« lb- Cerroer ope::'v\-es 

a feTcin.'. f.<;o;.r. ehe 0’'i|icc e.f Manpovjcr, Auto.Aation'and llaini.rg of tne Une-r.ea 
Snatei- ;.'epcru(n:3.nt y:' Labor ^ 



lo 



... <lo.*.e ■/'e.r ijOOC disadvantaged yoath have been ;• nvo.V’cd la err pr'y- 
grai?. '.-f eov.noe:..'.ng;, ! p].aco:nent counseling- and fcri.o'w-n';o, We ?,c.ve^ jucv. e'jj: 
v.x ■•’esc '.V re*/ as well as 'i-hoo? of o'thev Bc.ird of Eduracj c i j. 'acl.'. j. i/d-s 
■ iS !/be >ian 'v'er Devel- oT.ent and Training Act "Umbre]..ta”j the Trade h'ote.Tr 
c:.o*x p.iC>;vvri-.i- and Day and F.verr.mg Sc’io<d. pr^'grsms- To help Vv'-ii n'-r.e a 
IvvigiV’cnt about the cppropria'te of ref err a,l.^ the ma^or features cf cur p*.'*'..' • 
a'ce as .follo'v.'s; 

1. We in rapid :;ob placement since the other components are ir.cus 

edleotive after T:ne iirr:sdiete need for employment is met. 

2i Our ..or,.f.f are all specioT.ly sod.ected Id.censed B'*ard of Fausa'./lcri per-- 
oonne;. (co.h'iseD c-rs^ ■v"cc'-ed ce'achers, remedial reading speciaiisuc,, 
•-.eaci-c:rs with development experience,) 

i 

da ''!C d.o Cur av’n jcb devel'-p’^’^eat and p?Laceipent and have made jiioi e 

2.500 placeirients'. For many of our youth we ha/ve made muJ.tipie p.-.aco- 
i'licn'r.e since they haa-e eft^n lost their first jobs^ 

i 

a., Tr.e centorc zr^ open in the e^'^'ening to provide the oulk o.'f ser'\rico a iter 
olaccTienh.. AlJiiost all youth are work'Ing vath.in a week or ten coys af i/er 
intake 5 this period aH'’ws three or four pre^^^emplojmieni counseling ses- 
sions . 






In cases whero a i r.ferrj.ng agency is offering the youuh a p.'iO.g''*? ' c.. Ci.- 
goj]\g coimseling^, previsions for consuJ.tatj.on as tne need is ie!l. b cy 
either agency are arranged ^ 

Trie long term aim c f the pr-'-gram is to encourage ‘the youth by cu; ^ 
placem.ent offerts to build en the solid base cf present eriip.'.cj'iiieiiG tnra 
invcXvenient in a 'vsr.iety of activit.ies leading to hj.s upgra.ding» 

RICHARD GR.yEIJF3ELL' 
Project Directer 
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ESSEX SYSTEMS CO.. INC*. NEW YORK. N« Y. 10017 



1. Bk. 



Job Counseling Center 

BOARD OF EDUCATION 

2. INTAKE DATE. 



i L 






FILE NO.- 



1 ^ 
S \j 



2 



3. COUNSELOR. 



4. NAME. 



5. M E_ 6. PHONE. 



LAST 



FIRST 



7. ADDRESS. 



8. DOB. 

9. SS#_ 



/ / 



Ag«. 



,10. Draft. 



n. REFERRAL: 

Exit Int.; Mail Phono.«__P/C JCC Client ^4/S Agency, 



Schl. or Bd. of Ed. Agency - . Othor^ — ■ 

///"/'//// / / /// / A 

12. M S« 0 13. N B— — 0 14. Prim. V/ogo Earner Y N 

15. Live with poronts: One — . Both — Comment 



16. Last School: IHS HS . Other - Name of School 

17. Highest Grade Complete: 6-7-8-9-10-1 1-12 13. H.S. Grad.: Y -N, 

19. Time out of school (in months) 



20. PREVIOUS WORK EXPERIENCE: None 

Time since last job (in months) — 

List lost job first: 

Nome of ompioyer; or t pe business Job Title Weekly oolory Duration (in mos.) 



21. STATUS AT INTAKE: Employed Unemployed — 

Underemployed : Part time -^_,D/E Job Other. 



22. PRIMARY EXPERIENCES AND SKILLS: 



23. HINDRANCES TO EMPLOYMENT 



FINAL RF4PORT - REMEDIAL READING 
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OUTLINE 

A. Introduction 
B« The Use of Tutors 

C. Speech Correction 

D. Materials for Remediation 

E. Coordination with Program Goals 

F. Evaluation 

A, Introduction 

The need for help in reading among d1 sadvantaged youtho 
has long been recognized; the dispute continues as to what 
can be done about it. The JCC had the services of remedial 
experts from the school system who worked in the evening ceri" 
ters to offer their contribution to the dleviation of read- 
ing disabilities. Their experience indicates that remediation 
is a long) arduous process, and success is determined pri- 
marily by the youth's motivation and his ability to overcome 
the emotional factors which inhibit learning 0 

Attendance in the reading program was voluntary and unpaid;, 
as. was true of the other components. Because of this factor, 
and 'because the program was oriented toward employment, only 
about eight per cent of the total population was involved in 
the reading component (this excludes those youths who were 
tested but who did not continue for remediation) <, 

For those who came to reading progress could be seen in 
proportion to the length of time :.nvested« Our experience 
with tutors was limited but positive, leading us to recommend 
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their inclusion in any future program. 

On a limited budget, the choice of materials seems to be 
less important than the skill of the instructor to modify what 
is available to meet the individual needs of his pupils. 

The correction of serious reading disabilities requires 



the youth to invest probably at least a year of his time. 

Most of our target population would not make that investment. 
Their needs were immediate, and their tolerance for long-term 
learning was low, We did not find a way to motivate large 
numbers of our clients toward the reading program; perhaps 
this was partly due to the fact that we did not have a large 
enough reading staff to handle large numbers, but it is more 
likely that the youths themselves preferred activities, such 



as jobs, with immediate rewards. 



The Use of Tutors 

The contract had no provision for paying tutors. In three 
of the centers, the reading teachers worked alone for most of 
the eighteen months, dividing their time between giving read- 




ing tests and providing remedial help. The fourth center had 
college students assigned to it as tutors and was able to pro 




vide more individual help than the other three. 

The majority of the JCC clients had been exposed to school 
and reading instruction for years. With the exception of im- 
migrants with a limited knowledge of English, the clients with 
reading disabilities had never been able to overcome them in 
a school situation. Therefore, we could anticipate that a 
remedial program had to compensate for many factors besides 

ignorance. When we used tutors, we had to sensitize them to 
some of the problems of the target population, in addition to 
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^CcLching "theni th© skills of ■tu'toring* Th© following exc©rpt 
from a conference of the reading teachers quotes the teacher 

who had tutors in his center: 

li'Jhen the tutors came to the center , they were inad- 
equate in every aspect of understanding reading. They 
had no knowledge at all of reading, they had no knowledge 
at all of the educational disadvantages and problems of 
poor readers. It was necessary to fill them in aid this 
was done through a series of orientation lessons before 
they actually started to teach, 

tt was emphasized to them that more important than 
the technical mastering of the fundament^s of reading in- 
struction was the maintenance of a relationship, because 
evez*ything would take place within that relationship. Un- 
less these tutors could regard the clients that they were 
wo±*king with as people who, like themselves, had problems, 
we dould hot get off to a right start 4 

First thebe was a question of the meaning of dropout. 
I went into a little lecture explaining in most cases they 
were not dropouts, but they were push-outs, or kick-outs, 
and that they very rarely dropped back into the schools 
again o Then we gave them several case studies of kids whe 
dropped out of school because of reading problems. ^ VJe dis- 
cussed a case study. It wasn’t a fictitious one, it was a 
real one, I was using case studies from students I had 
worked vd.th, and whom I had written about in educational 
magazines. We used this as a springboard for discussions. 

Following this orientation, the tutors were assigned spe- 

ft ^ 

cific clients to work with in order to maximize the effective- 
ness of the personal relationships that were seen to be the 
key to providing remedial help. The one-to-one system, de- 
spite its. obvious advantages to rotating assignments, had some 
built-in problems because of the flexibility of the evening 
program. Clients were not paid to come to the centers for any 
of the supportive services we offered, nor were they threat- 
ened for non-attendance. The voluntary nature of the clients’ 
participation in the program was intentional, but it did cause 
some problems in scheduling, 

• • f , - 

In the centers which did not enjoy the luxury of a tutor- 
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ial staff, the reading teachers devised various methods of com- 
pensating for the impossibility of their being immediately 
available for individual help. They assigned private work, 
or they had several clients work together. The point is that 
both systems had to come to grips with casual attendance and 
uneven demands on available time, and both systems managed to 
honor the program’s commitment to the, clients' freedom to come 



and go. 

One of the problems that concerned the demands on a teach- 
er's time was the administration of reading tests, for new cli- 
ents. For the teachers without tutors, taking time out from 
teaching to administer a t est was especially frustrati ng. One 
of the centers managed to obtain the services of tutors near 
the end of the program, and the reading teacher immediately 
taught them- to administer the tests for new clients. This 
function seems to be a good starting place for tutors, es- 
pecially when they have no prior training in remedial work. 

In the following quote, the reading teacher describes his ex- 



perience of using the tutors in this capacity: 



I was going to make a point about the testing. J * 
have fou? or^ivf tutors now and ^^ey are terrific in terms 
of testing and screening. I rarely do any kind of screen 
ine now. I've gone over it with them, - how to do 
kind of results they can expect, what they feel when t y 
first LSn to sit ^th tte clients. The tutors can do it 

even better than we can. 

These tutors are kids very much like the kids 
being tutored only they are a little ^[^Shter.^^^ey 
can say certain things that will very easi ^ ^ vrVi-h'in a 
things that with us might sojwa ^^sy or pushy. Within a 
few minutes the tutors have the kids ^ith their jack , 

exDlainins to them what they have to do, and the kias wn 
ha?e Sf t^ted explain bLk what they ^^ink 
to do, so any uncertainties are resolved before they start. 

The availability of tutors in the reading program had two 
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distinct advantages: it involved the clients in a supportive 
relationship at almost a peer level, and it freed the reading 
teacher from a variety of non-teaching activities. 

The tutors also increased the capacity of the reading 
program to provide remedial service, although that fact of 
itself did not mean that more clients were involved in remed- 
iation. We had assumed that the presence of tutors would 
result in a more effective reading program, in terms of 
numbers served and measurable progress achieved, but the 
records do not justify this assumption. The perception of 
the coimselors was that the tutoring relationship was a 
positive experience for the youths involved, but we can not 
say that it provided any new or quick solutions to t.he problem 

of reading retardation. 

The teacher who had the tutors at his center commented on 
the technical problems that made tutoring difficult, and the 




/ 



need for careful selection and training of tutors: 

It is definitely possible to teach a person-an adult 
' li ’ who has never learned to read, not a clinical case-to 

learn to read, if the materials that are being used ha e 
been programmed adequately. However, if you are working 
with a kid who has a number of psychological problems, 
who has learning disabilities v4iich may prevent him from 
Picking up things that-- are thrown at him quickly, tt • 
becomes necessary for the tutor to 

he is doing. Then, I think the need is there for a person 
who is trained more adequately. 

What you have to do here is define what you mean 
when you say any bright person can take over and do as 
good a job (as a trained remediation expert). I 11 agree 
that he can do a very fine job with certain types or pro*, 
blems. For example, if a kid is reading at the seventh 
grade level, you take a bright youngster and I am swe that 
he can accinplish a great deal. The problem there is not 
nearly as acute as one in which a person doesn t even kn w 

how to blend. 
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C* SDcenh Correction 

The reading teachers haf to cope with speech defects 

as well as reeding problems. Many of the youths had dialect 

errors; others Twere learning English as a second language. 

Both of these problems affected their reading ability and, 

ultimately, their employability. The reading teacher quoted 

here indicates how this problems was perceived in his program: 

I As we got on with the program, we became a little 

more sophisticated and recognized that the reading problem 
j as it was thought about initially was wrong. ¥e bec^e 

I ' wy aware -uf the need for speech help correlated with 

j reading. 

I 

I Many of the youngsters had come from the south, and 

I they had dialect errors. Misprounciations were projected 

I to the printed page. It became necessary for the tutors 

I not to be so eager to immediately rush into the teaching 

i of reading. In some cases, it became necessary for the 

I boys and girls who had the problem to get the feel of 

I v;hat is meant by standard English. 

I We became very much aware that even if we improved 

j the reading level of these kids we would still fail 

I because the end of the program was to enhance employabil- 

I ity. If we improved the reading and the kid went for a 

I job but didn*t get it because of dialect errors, we realiz— 

I ed that we would not have fulfilled our job. Therefore we 

I had to correlate the teaching of reading with language 

I and speech. 

I 

I One of the reading teachers spoke Spanish. Some of the 

[ youths in that center who came from South and Central America 

f worked with him to overcome their language barriers. Most of 

I these clients came from a middle class backgroung; yet, being 

new to the country and having a language problem, they had 
I similar disabilities to our indigenous target population. 

[ Unlike our indigenous clients, how-ever, they could over come 

I the. disabilities by learning the language. They were better 

i equipped, culturally and eeducationally , to complete in the 

f- 

I job market. A comm and of English was followed by a disap- 
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pearance of the traits of disadvantegedness - the shyness > 
the uncertainty, the poor self-image. 

These youths brought home to us the depth of the problems 
besetting our indigenous clients. We realized again that there 
was no easy way to compensate for a totally inadequate educati<^" 
especially when the client had black skin. Undoubtedly, some 
of the youths knew this better than we did. 



D. Materials for Remediation 

The teacher with the tutors had been with the JCC during 
the previous year. He had a doctorate in reading, and since 
he had experience with the program, he ordered much of the 
material. The other teachers were encouraged to choose those 
books they wanted from the stockpile, and to order any part- 
icular texts they were familiar with. 

Since each of them did remedial work on their full-time job 
in the schools, they ere familiar with the available books 
and aids. They were encouraged to develop their own curriculum 
and materials, working from the strength of their individual 
expertise. The teacher who came in near the end of the contac'' 
period is quoted here on his method of organization: 

When I came in, another new teacher and I went 
through the material together, and we didn^t like anything 
that was there. We took out the SRA (Science Research 
Assodatjas) material and used that. I finally went back to 
my day school, where I had materials from Continental Presc 
for the third, fourth, and fifth grade levels. I took a 
book called Effective Reading, by Weinstein, and memo- 
graphed materials from there. 

I had no clear idea of the entire program - just to 
teach reading? or was it just to get these kids jobs% Well^ 
I knew my objective was to get in as many as I could and 
teach them, to find our approximately where they were and 
give them some kind of material. 
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The first step^, was to .^ve them a Metropolitan 
Intermediate Test, “^‘hat gave me a general idea of their 
grade level, and from there I went into the materials# 

It works out now that each student who comes in is 
given ft folder# I have their reading test on the left- 
hand side# After they are tested, they know approximately 
where they are and what kind of assistance they need# On 
the right-hand side are some of the materials I have pre- 
pared# 



I have been averaging about twelve to fifteen kids 
a night, from CRMD up to tenth grade level# My objective 
at this point was to give these kids some kind of materials 
Whoever came in first usually had two exercises to do 
plus a little note, *^If I am busy, work on this or that.’» 
Then I would Just move around, helping them as they finish- 
ed. But the'^e was such tremendous diversity. It*s almost, 
impossible to work with fifteen kids and give reading 
tests on the side# The/ only way out was to give them 
materials to work with# 

Some of the material, like The Job Ahead, is too 
advanced for many of our kids# I don*t even think they 
were able to follow it# So I took the materials down# 

But as far as getting them set for a Job, I don*t know if 
I an doing that# 

Another teacher talks about his use of materials and his 
method of testing to establish a starting point: 

Primarily, I have bem using the Reader *s Digest 
Series (Reading Skill Builder Series ).^ I find that it is 
very effective because to the kids it is not a series of 
baby books. These kids have had reader after reader, 
workbook after workbook in the regular school before they . 
were pushed out. 

The Reader *s Digest Sei'ies seens to have a good 
holding power. It*s constructivet ^t is a structured 
sort of material; it progresses from part to part# I don'L 
have a complete seriew, but I try to keep it structured by 
following the sequence with what I have# 

I found a test that’s great. Instead of waiting for 
the half hour or three quarters of an hour that the 
Metropolitan Achievement takes, I have been usfng the Gate 
Reading Survey, which is a five minute test# The Gates 
is almost as accurate in the five to ten minutes period as 
the Metropolitan in the half hour or three quarters of an 
hour period# It gives me an idea where the kid is, and I 
can start at the kid’s level# Sometimes it’s good to 
start at a half-level or a level lower so that it is not 
difficult for them to begin# 
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The remedial reading components of the four evening cen- 
ters developed separate styles, techniques, and materials under 
separate leadership and in response to varying needs of the 
population being served. Prom time to time, discussions were 
held on whether or not coordination of the four programs would 
produce better results. Partly by choice and partly by neces- 
sity, the reading teachers worked independently. The program 
relied on their training and experience to provide effective 
remediation within their centers. 

During the final conference of reading teachers, the 
teacher who had been mth us for two and a half years was asircc 
what contributions a coordinator could make in this type of 
program: 



I would envision a coordinator who is working full- 
time to try to arrange for monthly meetings at which time 
the members of all the centers could get together and 
share various viewpoints. The one thing that I felt x^ras 
lacking since I have been in the program was communica- 
tion among the various teachers. So, to me this is a nxmi- 
ber one factor. 

As far as materials are concerned, the people xvho are 
working in the program have enough competence to know 
what materials they want. I don’t think that everyone 
should' be put into a mold and get materials that a coor- 
dinator thinks are best. The individual needs or require- 
ments for materials should be respected. A coordinator 
should order materiails in harmony with the particular 
philosophy that a particular reading man has. 

I have always believed that materials don’t really 
mean that much. They are important, but if you have a 
good man at the top, he won’t place too much emphasis on 
materials. The best materials are those that are made up, 
tailored, under the direction of the reading head. 

I’ve thought that most of the materials we had were 
inadequate. Most of them have marked limitations, and 
they have to be modified. The best materials we fs ve here 
frequently must be modified in harmony vdth certain prob- 
lems that the kid has, and I think that a person who is in 
charge should recognize that. The people at the centers 
should be responsible for doing this sort of thing. If a 
coordinator did the modifying, I think it would be taking 




something away from the centers. 
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E. Coordinatio n with Program Goals ( 

The reading components made their specialized contribu- 
tions to the JCC^s overall function of enhancing employability. 
Our aim was to keep the youth employed during a period of ex- 
ploration and decision-making, and the reading program was part 
of the process. Although we do not have any clear statistical 
evidence, we know that many of the youngsters who decided to 
return to school or seek an equivalency diploma were motivated 
by t heir experience in the reading program. 

The reading teachers and the tutors encouraged these aca- 
demic moves, since this was their sphere of influence rather 
than the area of job perforcianoe . Hence this quote from one of 
of the teachers: 

In reference to reading, I have moved beyond t he goal 
that we*re teaching these kids reading just to get a job. 

My philosophy is to raise their reading level not just for 
a job opportunity, but to encourage them either to go back 
to school or maybe to go up to the high school equivalency 

class. 

It was the counselors* obligation to help the youths to 
evaluate the various activities in which they were engaged, so 
that vocational or educational choices would be seen c3©rly in 
the light of the youths* experience^ This process r elied al- 
most entirely on the youths* perception as it came out in coun- 
seling sessions, rather than a series of evaluations from other 
staff members. Communication between counselors and reading 
teachers and tutors was limited by the counselors* workload 
and shortage of free time. 

From a counseling point of view, a case can be made that 
nothing more is needed beyond the client *s perception for ef- 

o 
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fective counseling to take place* However, this does not re- 

} 

move the obvious short-cohings of the system as it worked out. 
Some of the counselors made considerable efforts to keep in- 
formed on their clients* progress in the reading classes and 
the shops, and were able to do it; however, there was no sys- 
tem for this exchange of information, and that was a mistake* 

A reading teacher describes here the method of communica- 
tion in the center which had the tutors: 

Some of the counselors would sometimes sit in at 
ei^t-thirty and listen to the information that the tutors 
picked up. They would go away with a greater insight 
about the problems of these kids* insight which they hadn* 
picked up themselves. 

Some of our tutors would go over to the counselors 
and say,— Give me some background information on^ these 
kids* and Miss ■ would oft ep give certain ’information 

that these kids couldn*t pick up by themselves, especially 
psychological information. 

So, there was a give and take. There wasn*t as much 
as I would have liked to have seen, but that wasn*t the 
counselors* fault. These kids became so involved in the 
reading program that the counselors felt in some cases 
that it would be better for them to get as much as they 
could out of the reading program. 

The teacher seems to be saying here that the counselors 
did not want to intrude in the tutorial relationship. This 
attitude reflects the absence of an information exchange system 
and the hesitancy with which fill-in systems were approached. 

The assumption was made that if a client was coming to a 
center regularly for reading help, he was involved in a posi- 
tive activity. The counselors* time was spent responding to 
the more intense pressures put on them by their clients who 
were not working, or who suddenly stopped coming to the centers. 

The initiative for communication remained with the counse- 
lors; when they did not take that initiative, the people in the 
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restding program functionod independently. The demands of run- 
ning the centers kept everyone busy, so that the problems caus?*^’ 
by poor so^unitation were worked around rather than solved. 

The staff mOttbers were e:Q)ert enough in their own fields to cc 
tinue to provl^^ service despite occasional feelings of detach * 
memt os alisnation. Againi the major thrust of the program wa- 
toward the tounseling relationship and employment; as impor- 
tant as the remedial services were, they did not comiaand the 
time and attention that were given to counseling and placement 

F* Evaluation 

The reading teaehers did mot set up a series of evaluative 
tests to monitor the progress of their clients. An initial 
test established the reading level of the youth, and from there 
the teacher began to vfork with him. Progress was noted individ 
ually as the youth mastemed the fundamentals and moved to new 
materials* The teachers felt testing to measure progress was 
a bureaucratic or statistical device that offered nothing to 

the youths’ learning process* 

Toward the end of the contract period, evaluative tests 

were given for this report. A table is appended to this sec- 
tion to indicate the sort of statistical progress that can be 
expected of a voluntary, part-time program of this sort. One 
of the teachers reports what he found in his evaluation: 

I was told that we were going to have some sort of 
evaluation, and so at that point I started to retest kids 
who had been coming for some time. It was the second ter 
that I had ever given them, and I found that a or every 
month the kid had attended my center, he had grown an av- 
erage of three to four months on his reading level. 

The reluctance of the teachers to rely on test scores as 

I . • 

the sole evaluative in^rument came in part from their experi- 
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ence in the remedial field, as shovni in this exchange: 

A: When we thltik of progress, we have to be a little 

more tentative (than relying on test scores)# My 
experience in the daytime has been in working with 
students whose reading level is below the third grade. 
Over a period of time, their progress as far as mea- 
surement on a standardized reading test shows is less 
than a student’s who has been in the program for the 
same length of time and whose reading level is be^ 
tween three and six. Now, if you take a student who 
starts out initially at the sixth grade level and you 
estimate his progress as measured on a standardized 
reading test for a comparable length of time, you wiU 
find that the progress that that student makes is al- 
most three times as much as the progress made by a 
student whose reading level initially is third grade. 

B; I coaqaletely agree with you; I find that in my day 

school program also. But I feel that the kid who has 
been reading at the first or jsecond grade level , who 
jumps to three or three-point five, is really making 
progress and has travelled a long distance. From the 
time he has been in second grade he has stayed at pre- 
primer or second grade. In my corrective reading pro- 
gram, he jumped from second grade to three-point-five. 
This kid has made a year and one-half progress, where- 
as in the previous five years he had made a month or 
two progress per year, if any at all. If you worked 
out some sort of a curve, I feel it would show that 
this kid has made a terrific improvement. 

A: I would like to tie in the emotional aspects. The 

normal kid has to be in school for a period of two 
years before he learns to read at the second grade 
level. Compare this situation to that of an adoles- 
cent who has many psychological problems and who 
comes to you as a complete zero reader. If you have 
him for a year, and you see that in that year he 
makes close to a year’s progress, I think in some re- 
spects this could be phenomenal. You are v/orking 
with so many psychological problems of frustration 
that have festered over all these years during which, 
although he has been exposed to some kinds of reme- 
diation, he still has not learned to read. 

You have tkken this person on a one-to-one relation- 
ship and brought him from a point of complete illi- 
teracy as far as reading is concerned, to a point 
which statistically may not be v ery high, but which 
is tremendous compared t o the rate of learning in^ 
the preceding seven or eight years. So, in a ratio 
comparison, he has made tremendous progress. 

Getting on to other emotional factors. There is no 
doubt in my mind or in the tutors* minds that all of 
the kids, regardless of the severity of their reading 
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problems, have shown greater self-confidence, a 
greater respect of themselves, a recognition of them- 
selves as people. who can succeed, as a result of 
whatever small increments of success they have made 
in tha period of time they have been with us. 

For example, we have a kid who has been with us for 
a year. We just got through estimating the number of 
sessions he came to us, and I think it was fiftyrfour. 
He came to us as a non-reader. He still is a non- 
reader. This is a very, very severe case. 

We remembered him when he first came to the program. 
He used to hold his head down, ashamed of himself. 

Now he comes to us with his brother. He*s always 
rather confident that he is going to succeed, 
although he is still a non-reader. He has learned 
to recognize letters, to sound them out. He is in 
the process now of learning to blend these letters. 

He can recognize about a hundred or so basic sight 
words. It’s very painful. He hasn’t got that inde- 
pendence of word recognition which is why it is so 
hard to get to him. But the fact is that he is learn- 
ing, and he himself must feel that he is making pro- 
gress because in the year’s time that he has been 
coming to us he has seldom missed a lesson. 
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June 13 > 1966 


STUDENT 


INITIAL liDG^ 


GRADE FINAL RDG. GRiiDE 


Bifulco, Anthony 


Non-reader 


2,0 


Bifulco, Carmine 


Non-reader 


Non-reader 


Merola, Terry 


4.0 


6.0 


Gregg, David 


Non-reader 


Non-reader 


Nuzzo, John 


Non^reader 


2.5 


Sullivan, Elizabeth 


4.0 


6.5 


Bonafous, Carmen 


2,0 


4,5 


Vargas, Christine 


4.5 


a.o 


Fuller, Henry 


3,0 


5,5 


Fuller, Arthur 


3e0 


5,0 


Evans, James 


1.5 


3,5 


Houston , Jo Anne 


Non-reader 


1.5 


McCormack, Frank 


1.5 


3.5 


Gooding, Stephen 


2,0 


4.5 


Husted, Don 


3.5 


5.S 


All final reading scores which are below 6.0 are based on 
the Durrell Analysis of Reading Dif fi culty. 



Scores of 6,0 and above are based on the Nelson Jleading Test 
Forms A and B> 



Dr* Harold Newman ^ Instructor 
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FINAL REPORT - TRY-OUT SHOPS 

LI QUTLINE 

A. Introducti^'n 

B. Philospt»hy and Development of try-out shops 

1, exploratory 

2. vestibule ^ . - \ 

3* holding device (f^r counselors and traxmng cycles; 

C. Availability 

1, instant access 

2, open-ended 

3 • individual instruction 

D. Success and Failure 

1. commercial shops 

2. industrial shops 

3. high school equivalency courses 



A, INTBIODUCTION 

The shop program was a hybrid offspring of try-out philos- 
ophy and training need# Because facilities were limited in 
each center to two or three possible shops, a complete try-out 
program was impossible# The unpaid, part-time shop sessions 
did not qualify as legitimate training progi*ams# Nevertheless, 
the shop program made its unique contribution t© the overall 
program, and in fact did turn up its modest share of success 

stories# 

The flexibility and informality of the instruction in the 
shops was a result of our recognition of the special needs of 
the target population# We tried to avoid rigidity and com- 
petition in the belief that our clients had been surfeited 
with those two commodities to no noticeable benefit# We had 
to be different from a school, and still provide real service 
to the youths who came to us for help# 
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The shops in the conimercial subjeets had strong appeal to 
the youthsj in line withTthe prestige of office jobs. 

Movement from a factory to an office was the most common means 
of upgrading we could provide in employment, and the commercial 
shops were the vehicles. 

The industrial shops - auto repair and garment machine 
operation - could not provide enough training to qualify our 
clients for related jobs. This shortcoming remained with us 
throughout the contract period, forcing us to seek out other 
training programs for industrial skills. To date, we have 
found no job market for short-term trainees. 

B . Tbd PH:.lbbdbhy and Development of Try-Out Shops 

As originally described in the proposal, the try-out shops 
were not intended to be training facilities. The Vocational 
Education Division of the Board of Education resisted any 
suggestion that the JCC be empowered to offer training at 
school facilities, and so the idea of vocational try-out 
became part oftthe JCC vocabulary during its earliest days. 

Yet, the need for training existed among JCC clients, training 
which was available and rewarding. The tug-of-war that ensued 
between the proposal definition of try-out and the need for 
training stayed with the program foriits duration. In thecrjf 
and in practice, the shops were botht training and try-out 
facilities. 

The idea of vocational try-out facilities in the evening 
centers was based in part on^the desiretto extend the range 
of the counseling. Since the counselors were to help their 
clients evaluate their experiences in a variety of areas, 
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w6 wanted to have at hand a number of~ different experiences | 
rather than have to send clients to other facilities and hope 
they would return. 

These experiences had three primary functions: 

B.l - Exploratory 



Going on the assumption that vocational, choices for our 
target population were usually randoms and haphazard, the JCC 
tried to offer a series of exploratory experiences which would 



allow a basis for counseling discussions of vocational • 
possibilities. Two problems impeded a fulliimplementation of 
this thesis: the cost factor, and the availability of suitable 
facilities in our centers. 

We could not maintain shops unless a reasonable number of 
clients were attending them, so our choice^ was narrowed to the 
more popular vocational fields. Where our centers were located 
in commercial high schools, industrial shops were automatically 
precluded. The reverse was generally tme, although we did 
move typewriters into two non-commercial schools to extend the 
range of shops. 

The most fully utilized center offered a choice oftthree 
shops. The choices, then, wore ©omewhat limited. Our de- 
finition of exploration was, of course, modified to reflect 
the narrow range of our actual shop operation. 

B.2 - Vestibule 

Within the JCC, the term ’vestibule facility* reflected 
our belief that many of our clients were not ready for in- 
stitutional training, and that a* period of preparation and 
encouragement was needed to build up their tolerance for 
that training. 
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The instructors in charge of the try-out shops were oriented 
toward that belief, and the activity in the shops followed it. 

W© W6r6 6xtr6m6ly conscious of "th© negativ© ©xp©ri©nces 
that most of our cli©nts had und©rgome in th© school system, 

With possibly one or two exceptions, the shop instructors 
welcomed the opportunity to offer a course of instruction 
that was not competitive or geared to an established currxculum. 
They did not grade their pupils, norhhbld them to an accepted 
rate of progress; they concentrated on acceptance of their 
pupils, and a communication of the value of their particular 
subject matter. 

The choice of instructors was extremely important. Almost 
all our clients were under-achievers in the broadest sense. 
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and the instructors had to be satisfied with a degree of 
success that recognized the shortcomings of their pupils’ 
past experiences. We had very few diamonds in the rough, 
rt was-gratifylng*,. for a Board of Education program, 
to discovdr a wealth' of talent that hadtthe requisite 
empathy and patience to be accepted by our target population, 
and to be perceived by them as sources of legitimate help. 

The shop experience often led to activities not connected 
with the training. Some of the youths, because of the 
encouragement they received, were motivated to return to school 
or to seek training in a different field. The goals of the 
try-out program were considerably broader than the ski3.1 area 
of each shop. 

B.3 - Holding Device 

Formal training programsi,i such as those in MDTA, present 
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problems in timing for referring agencies. The question was 
how to sustain a youth’s motivation when the activity ho 
chose, whether it were training or a return to school, was 
not immediately available because of starting dates. The 
counselors recommended to many of their clients who were in 
this situation attendance in one of the shops of classes as 



a fill-in activity. 

This activity was far more than busy work, even though 
the amount of training the youth received may not have been 
extensive enough even to be called training. The counselors 
knew that if a youth said in November that he wanted to return 
to school in February, he needed support and encouragement in 
the intervening period. If the counselor merely told the 
youth to come back in February, the chances were that he 
would never see the youth again. In a sense, attendance in 
the shop or class then became a S3rmbole of the youth’s 
resolution. It also kept the youth in contact with his 
counselor. 

The last point was also significant with some clients 
who were not waiting for starting dates of outside activities. 
Attendance in the shops meant that the youth would have more 
occasion to see his counselor. He did not have to make a 
special trip to the center when he wanted to talk about some- 
thing. For those clients who were not ready for employment, 
the shops provided a degree of conditioning and preparation 
while the counseling protess was taking place. 

From a counseling point of view, especially for the least 
able clients, progress was directly related to attendance in 
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The more often a youth came to a center, the more opportunity 
the program had as a whole to provide real service. The try- 
out shops expanded the appeal of the program and its image as 
a source of total service* 

C. Availablitv of Try-Out Shpjps. 

a(^vantage of its status as an experimental program j 

the JCC strove for flexibility in all its components* The key 
word was se 3 ?vice> and the key element was movement* If the 
spiy»i‘t was competitive} the competition was directed against 
the institutional rigidity that we felt had been a negative 
factor in the past experiences of oir target population* 

The shop program was designed and operated in this striving 
for flexibility* ¥e did not want classes; we wanted try-out 
and training facilities that were non-competitive, imagine tiver,. 

and flexible* 

9*1 - Instant Access 

All of the shops had open enrollment* A new client could 
enter any of them at any time without breaking in on a struC’r 
tured curriculum* The instructors made quick evaluations of 
new clients and started them working at whatever skill level 

they were capable of handling* 

Entry into one of the shops was kept an informal process* 
When a client expressed an interest or a willingness to take 
a look at a shop, the counselor accompaned him* there and 
introduced him to the instructor* Naturally, the instructor 
tried to motivate the youth to attend the sessions regularly, 
but the option remained with the youth to come or not * What 
was emphasized was the availability of the shops and the 
flexibility of instruction, rather than a course of study 










that followed a calendar; As with the other components, 
the try-out shops paid no stipends for attendance. 

Individual case records indicate that a sizeable number of 
youths who attended the try-out shops shortly after coming 
into the program stopped coming after they were placed on 
jobs. It is obvious that for these youths no training took 
place; however, we are not able to make blanket value judg- 
ments on their experience in the shops. In terms of the try- 
out philosophy, we can say that these clients moved into a 
shop quickly, explored a skill area, experienced the encour- 
agement and support of an instructor, and then moved out to 

another activity* 

C.2 Open-Ended Instruction 

The shops had no cycles. A client stayed as long as he 
wished, and progressed as far as he wished. The instructors 
taught at all levels, depending on the skill of the clients. 
If a youth stayed away from a shop for a month or two and 
then returned, the instructor picked him up where he left off 

and continued. 

This flexibility of instruction was maintained to dis- 
courage the youths from dropping the shop because they had 
missed a lesson and would have to make up what they had 
missed. Again, the object was to avoid institutional 
rigidity and the competition that is inherent in a training 
program that pits a disadvantaged youth against other youths 

or against a curriculum. 

C.3 - Individual Instruction 

Trainees progressed at their own rate of speed. The 
instructors worked separately with each youth to overcome 
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any probXsms ©ncountarad during training* Tha parse nai 
ralationships that wara formad in tha shops batwaan instructors 
and trainaas sarvad to ancouraga tha youths and support tham 
in tha training procass. 

Part of tha instructors^ job^ifiras to explain to each trainee 
the vocational opportunities that existed in each of the skills 
being taught, and to give an overall view of what was expected 
by an employer* The trainees were free to discuss their past 
experiences and their expectations, and to share their feelings 
with the other trainees* 

The informality and the fraternization that existed in 
the shops were considered essential in motivating the trainees* 
The instructors had to provide a supportive environment along 
with the skills they were teaching* Because of the individual 
instruction, many problems came to light which might have been 
overlooked in a class situation* For initial training experi- 
ennee:: like the try-out shops, this kind of one-to-one in- 
volvement proved to be effective and rewarding* 

D* Success and Failure 

D*1 - Commercial Shops 

Each of the centers had a typing class* Typing was a 
salable skill, it was attractive to the youths, and training 
facilities were available* In addition, progress was easily 
measured and it was linked to the reward of a job after the 
attainment of a clearly defined skill level (usually a speed 
of forty words per minute) * 

The center with the fullest complement of commercial shops 
had 265 youths in its typing shops during the contract period. 
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A total of 177 sessions were conducted, with attendance 



as follows: 

Attendance 

10 or fewer 

11 - 20 



No. of Sessions 

64 



21-30 5 

Unfortunately, no accurate records were kept on the number 
of trainees who got Jobs as typists. Placement wasr.going on 
before, during, and after training, and the placement records 
were kept independent of other program activities. However, 
we know that the majority of clients who attended the typing 
shops and were placed on related jobs were youths who had 
had typing experience in school, and who used the typing shops 

to sharpen their skill. 

Skill in typing was affected by reading grades, spelling 
ability, and mastery of vocabulary. Employment tests were 
structured to i.dentify these disabilities, in addition to 
testing speed. We had scores of youths who tested well in our 
shops but who failed employment tests. Ner'/ousness was of 
course a factor, but it was obvious that the screening was 

based on more than manual dexterity . 

Aspirations toward office jobs were common among our clients 
especially among the girls of all clerical jobs went to 

girls) . The two centers: off ering shops in office machines were 
attended by many of the typing trainees. Motivation for 
clerical training was always high, at times even unrealistic, 
but it was recognized by the staff as a positive force. 
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It was encouraged by the counselors and the instructors of 
the commercial shops, but in many cases it remained unrelated 
to the prospects of actual employment in the clerical field. 

No client was refused entry into one of the commercial 
shops. Attendance had positive values, but it did not 
guarantee a job in a related field. The job developers used 
regular shop attendance as a selling point to employers, but 
this practice did not result in an}^ broad changes in hiring 
policies. The problem Vt ill remained to develop marketable 
skills, and success occurred with the relatively minor portion 
of the trainees who had had prior experience in school. 
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One of the centers ran a key-punch training shop. Like 
the typing shops, it had prestige, and the equipment \ms 
available at no additional cost. Unlike typing, however, key- 
punch operation is not very salable in Nevr York City. The 
shop was discontinued when it finally became obvious that no 
entry-level jobs were available to the trainees. 

In general, commercial training on a part-time basis had 
proved to be a good holding device, a good motivating factor, 
and a good refresher facility. Except for a few cases, however, 
it has not solved the problem of providing a salable skill to 
untrained youths. 

D.2 - Industri'^1 Shops 

The history of the industrial try-out shops is bleaker 
than that oftthe commercial shops in terms of related jobs. 

Two experiments in auto shops were abandoned after the job 
developers were unsuccessful in turning up suitable entry 
jobs for the trainees. 
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The need for mechanical training for boys remained 
acute throughout contract period, but we could not discover 
any rewarding short-term training courses that would at least 
start our clients on jobs with career potential* We had to 
rely on institutional training courses and Trade Extension 
Courses offered in the high schools fortthose of our clients 
who sought industrial skills. Of course, our affiliation 
with the Board of Education facilitated referrals into its 
training programs by cutting red tape; however, as with all 
”outside^‘ referrals, we had little control once the client 
began training. 

- High School Equivalency Courses 

Toward the end of the p??ogram, our concern for our 
untrained male clients led us to the inception of preparatory 
classes for the High School Equivalency Diploma Examination. 
Response to recruitment notices \ias enthusiatic, and the degree 
of motivation was high. The classes were not in operation long 
enough to evaluate them in terms of numbers of successful 
applicants, but some positive indications were manifested, 
and we plan to continue the courses under new funding. 

The expected problems of structuring the classes and 
selecting teaching materials cropped up quickly, and are ' \:'i. 
right now in the process of being worked through. Ideally, 
a class of ten or fifteen youths would together for a period 
of tim^, progressing as a group. This involves a selection 
process which is alien to the JCC philosophy, because it would 
screen out the less able readers and those who missed the start- 



ingiMates. A more flexible system is likely to prevail, at 
least in those centers with a wide range of applicants. 
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OUTSIDE SERVICES 
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1 . Comeback 
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A- Introduction; 

The youths who came to us for service had such a diver sJ-ty 
of streng.ths and weaknesses that no one formula for succes^j 
could be applied. As the program progressed, the counselors 
increasingly demanded a range of services for their clients 
that the program could not possibly supply by itself. Needs 
for training, for education, for options to dead-end jobs 
became more and more important as the staff gained soph 
' istication in its self-evaluation. 

The schools were still there, and training programs were 
available. But what was needed was the technique of effecting 
successful referrals by cutting through red tape, and the 
uncovering those of special opportunities for: speciar cases- 

Because the program was primarily part-time, and because 
of its limited resources, the staff did not hesitate to rely 
on outside services. The job developers, who worked full- 
time , developed relationships with other agencies and traj.ning 
programs that could be of service to our clients. 
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Th '0 couns^Xors > rwho worksd. in tli© sckooXs during th© d3.3Ti^ 
sought out opportunities within the school system for their 



JCC clients. 

The result of all this activity was a tremendous broaden- 
ing of the opportunities available to our clients. We began 
to be able to put together packages of service which were 
tailored to individual needs i We began to approximate the 



goal of total service^ 

B. The School System 

The Board of Education ofuthe City of New York has publicly 
acknowledged its obligations to the out of school population 
from which the JCC drew its clients. These obligations in- 



clude the provision of special services beyond classroom 
instruction, and a receptivity to those youths who desire to 
return to school to complete their high school education. 

The JCC, because of its official status as an agency of 
the Board of Education, was in a unique ^position to utilize \ 
the services of the school system for its clients. Knowledge 
of the organization enabled us to manuever confidently in our 
dealings with schools and other school agencies. The entangle 
ments of red tape were ^ften a1;?oided by a phone call to the 
right person. 

B.l - Return to School 

The problems facing a youth who has been officially 
discharged from school and who desires to return are usually 
difficult. The situation sometimes reveals a paradox: the 
Board encourages a return to school, but some of the schools 
themselves are generally reluctant to admit returnees. 
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Variable factors, like the youth’s age, time out of school, 
and reason for discharge, have an effect on the severity 
of the problems of reentry, but the problems always exist. 

The intercession of a third party 
is, at times, essentials The JCC, because of its knowledge 
of the system, successfully moved several hundred youths 
back into school by the use of two primary levers: applica- 

tion of the Board’s stated policy on retunees, and personal 
iJBlfitionships with school personnel. 

Typically, the process included a letter to the 
school which quoted the position of the Board, verified that 
the youth had been a client of the JCC for a period of time, 
and concluded that it was the professional opinion of the 
JCC counselor that the youth was ’Veady” to function adequate 
ly in a school setting. The second lever usually involved 
a phone call to a school counselor, • • admittance officer, 

or a principal known to the JCC counselcT. Needless to say, 
the second lever was often invaluable ♦ 

Perhaps it should be stated here that we did not 
blindly encourage all our clients to return to school. This 
decision was up to the client. The counselors clarified the 
options that were available - a job, training, return to 
school, etc,, - and the youth made his choice. The counselor 
did not force their clients to return to school; in fact, 
they did not have to. 

We do not know how successful non-school agencies 
were in this area, but we do know that being part of the 
system and knowing people in the schools gave us an obvious 
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and significant advantage. 

B.2 - S pecial Services 

The school system provided many other services to 
youths not in day school, all of which we utilized. Evening 
high schools, Trade Extension Courses, Adult Education 
classes, higher education advisory services, were included in 
the available options for our clients. The function of the 
JCC counselors included putting together several options for 
cheir clients to make up a package of total service. 

The program could and did provide its clients wlch 
jobs, but the integration of other services aimed at alleviat- 
ing disabilities or improving education was a much more desirec 
package. The services were available, but out clients did 
not always know of them or how to apply for them. Again, i..he 
JCC position within the school system increased its knowledge 
of available services and the mechanics of entry. 

The requirements governing admittance to the Trade 
Extension Courses stipulated that a youth had to be wording 
in the trade before he could qualify for additional training. 
On its face value, this stipulation automatically excluded 
most of the youths who came to us seeking specific skills 
training, because most of them could not get a job in uhat 

trade area with no experience. 

Because of personal contacts in the evening trade 

schools, JCC counselors found a way to circumvent this re- 
striction. A youth could be placed in an entry-level job - 
porter of messenger - with a firm whose line of business the 

youth wanted to learn. 
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His application to the Trade Extension Course was then 
passed on favorably by the co\mselor's contact, and the youth 
was admitted. 

We constantly used all the resources at our disposal 
to help our clients j and when we had the advantage of personal 
contacts, we used that advantage fully. 

C. The Employment Service and MDTA 

The major MDTA programs for disadvantaged youths were part 
of a structure called the Umbrella. Screening for-c these 
training programs was conducted by the ES. The problem for 
our clients, which is common to all large training programs, 
was the time lag between referral and actual entry into the 
program. 

Since thertrainingr.wasr.conducted by Boardodf Education per- 
sonnel , we were kept informed of opening dates and available 
slots. This knowledge allowed us to push applicants through 
the screening process in spite of delays. If our clients met 
with no success in the screening prooess, they were told to 
get the name of the ES interviewer and call us immediately. 
Most of the time, the delay was handled by a phone call from 
a job developer to the interviewer. 

Toward the end: of the program, the ES accepted our test 
scores in reading and math, and the screening process was 
accelerated considerably. This was most beneficial, because 
our counselors began to have confidence that their clients 
would actually enter training, and not bog down in a bureau- 
cratic maze of red tape. This confidence was communicated to 
the youths, and the rate of referrals increased dramatically. 
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B . Community A/gencies 

Each of the four evening centers worked within its 
community to improve the community package of human services. 

The cooperation had two distinct purposes; to offer our ser- 
vices to eligible youths in the community, and to seek out • 

new opportunities for our clients. Our placement unit was j 

instrumental in establishing lines of cooperation, since many j 
community agencies were not equipped to develop jobs in private 

employment • 

The bulk of this activity took place during the last eight 
months of the contract period. It was then that community 
action groups began to emerggoundarrthe guidelines of the 
Economic Opportunities Act. These newly formed groups had 
more flexibility then old line agencies, and were -seeking all 
all the help and support they could muster. 

Considerable scrambling for power and political infighting 
took place during this period. The JCC retained its position 
of political neutrality and its image of professional service 
to the community. We did not seek influence or competition. 
When we wrote a proposal for continuation of the JGC under 
CAP funding, we readily bbtained letters of concurrence from 
the four Community Committees having jurisdiction in the 

areas where our centers were located. 

Fifteen per cent of our caseload came to us on referrals 
from tibn<!»‘Sghool agencies. Most ol these referrals were 
through the Youth Board. The Youth Board ^s street workers 
had virtually eliminated the fighting gangs in New York. 
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The fo©us of their work began to inc3arievulie pr-cb • enis o.i 
employment and skill training, and they began to .oerk o rt 

agencies such as ours for help* 

As a group, the Youth Board referrals v/ere the 
cases we had to work with^ Mostc(fff them wou.ld not co.::e to 
our centers without their street worker , and even then t.iey 
displayed considerable alienation and suspr.o xnao VvO. 

were reasonably successful with these cases j-s atuec.v.ed ^o by 
the fact that a year has gone by and the Youth Boaro workers 
continue to bring in their clients for service. 

A result of the working relationship establisned with the 
Youth Board was additional opportunities for our c.L:iGi..os oo 
be accepted in -special programs administered by trie ).cu...n 
Board. We were notified by Youth Board workers vjl.ie.iei'’e.. a 
special program was planned, and the mechanics o,t re.ei-.. al 
were worked out to assure maximum opportunity for our cj.ients. 

Similar arrangements were worked out with the Convaim-ity 
Progress Centers in our four areas. Since they were newly 
formed agencies, the CPC*s requested technical assj-soaiiCe 
from the JCC in setting up programs and in supplying inform- 
ation on the manpower situation in New York.. Tr: return, we 
were able to secure for our clients the special sorv„ces 
available at the CPC*s, For instance, the CPC's were given 
Neighborhood Youth Corps slots and were aubhorioea to nii.j .0 
and train sub-professionals from the community. Since we 
did not have these resources, we traded our e;3upertj.se and oui 
placement capacity for special consideration for our clients 
referred to the CPC*s. 
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Of course, these privileges were not abused. All of the 
services authorized for disadvantaged youths had clear guide- 
lines for eligibility 4 What we sought was quick service 
through a minimizing of screening procedures, and a system 

of feed-back ccmmunicationk 

In the Spring of 1966, JCC staff members volunteered 
assistance to the community groups who were preparing pro- 
posals for the:‘summer programs. In consultations and in 
actual preparation of proposal drafts, JCC personnel gave 
of their feee time to help the communities plan viable 
programs and meet the proposal deadline. In one community , 
screening of applicants forssummer positions was done in the 
JCC center with the a'SsisrtraiTce of the Center Administrator. 

When the summer programs began, there were innumerable 
administrative and financial difficulties. The same Center 
Administrator personally arranged for a loan from a bank to 
meet the first payroll, which had been delayed by red tape. 
The summer program in that community was the only one in the 
City to meet its first payroll on time. 

What we demonstrated was that the JCC did not function in 
an academic ivory tower, that we were directly involved in 
the efforts of the community to provide services to the poor. 
The professional staff of the JCC shared its expertise with 
community groups in exchange for a share of the special 
services the communities were authorized to provide. 

E. Special Programs 

There were a number of special programs on a city-\fide 
basis which were of particular value to portions of our 






population. This dotermination was made through the job 
developers j whose function it was to scrutinize training 
programs and special employment opportunities for our clients. 
The process is described under Program Development, in the 
section on Placement. This section gives an indication of 
the scope of the outside services we developed and utilized 

for our clients. 

E.l - Operation Comeback 

This was a six month training program, with pay, 
in the field of recreation and rehabilitation. It is current- 
ly in its third cycle of twenty-five trainees. In the three 
cycles, all the trainees have been clients of the JCC. 

E.2 - Carpet Training Institute 

This was a ten week program to train boys in floor- 
covering skills. We sent twelve clients to the first cycle 
of forty-five, and eight of them completed the course. 
Unfortunately, the program was not able to secure union 
membership for our clients, and so employment for them has 
been unsteady, or has been limited to the less desirable jobs 
in the industry. As a result, our screening has gotten 
tighter, and fewer clients have been sent to subsequent 
training cycles. 

E . 3 "■ Head Start 

Sub-professional positions in. the Head Start program 
were sought after by all agencies^'because of the nature of the 
work, the hours, and the wages. We managed to place some of 
our clients in the Head Start Summer Program of 1965, and 
their experience was highly rewarding. 
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When the Head Start program began again in February, 1966, 
we were promised direct referral rights, and theccounselors 
began to screen their caseloads for applicants. 

However, the community agencies raised a howl and 
demanded exclusive rights to Head Start jobs in their areas. 
The City authorities acceded to the demands, and we had to 
scramble around to place our clients. We managed to place 
sixty-two youths in the program, primarily because of our 
relationships with the community groups. However, the 
twenty-five positions promised to our Queens clients were 
transferred to Staten Island, and those youths were left to 
swallow another bitter pill of disappointment. 

E.4 - Neighborhood Youth Corps 

Neighborhood Youth Corps slots were assigned to 
various agencies at various times, and our job developers 
had to keep track of the shifting patterns. Almost invariably 
the agencies ran short of applicants, and were able to refer 
our clients who needed this kind of experience. The trick 
was to know who had openings that were unfilled, and then 
to set up a referral system. 

Of course, the restrictions on family income were 
a handicap to a full utilization of the NYC potential. 

We did not keep separate records on the number of 
NYC placements we made, but there were several hundred at 
least. Many of these returned for additional placement 
after their NYC experience. 
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JOB DEVELOPMENT AND PLACEMENT 



A. INTRODUCTION 

Since the special Placement Report was submitted, some 
changes have taken place in the direction and emphasis o_ the 
placement unit. These changes represent an embellishment of 
the placement function as outlined in that report. This sec- 
tion of the Final Report repeats some of our earlier statements 
and findings, and gives an account of placement activities pre- 
viously unreported. 

Because job development and placement have been a major 
part of the program from its inception, we can look back and 
trace the growth of these related activities. The job devel- 
opers have been under constant pressure, so that most changes 
have come about because of the pressure. Like a military stric- 
ture, the placement unit has hardened and developed under fire. 
Unfortunately, we have never had an era of peace, during which 
the analysts and strategists could digest what has happened in 
the heat of battle and apply it in a scholarly way to the noct 

situation. 

To continue the analogy, we can now identify in retrospect 
the major battles; certain periods and incidents stand out now 
as turning points. Their circumstances and their effects are 
de.vcribed in the body of this section. 



B. THE EFFECTIVENESS OF PLACEMENT 



B.l. Early Placement as Reality Orientation and Source of 
Income 



The idea of early placement as a substitute for a period 
of paid training is not based on a philosophical approach which 
reflects the dignity of labor. The fact is that there are too 
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few training programs that pay enough for a disadvantaged young- 
ster to survive the training period. Also, a common reaction 
to the suggestion of training is, »»I»ve had enough of school. « 
As a result j we have had hiindreds of youths who could not af- 
ford to take available training, and hundreds who did not want 

it. 

Substantial numbers of the latter group changed their minds 
after exposure to the job world, but that kind of attitudinal 
change took time, and in the meantime, they needed a job. 

The need for a job was without a doubt the most common mo- 
tivating factor which brought the youths to the centers. Since 
the program had as one of its stated goals meeting the needs of 
the clients quickly, job development and placement were ex- 
tremely important activities. In fact, the program could not 

have existed without the placement unit. 

The job developers were subjected to considerable pressure 
to provide jobs quickly. What these pressures meant, and how 
the job developers dealt with them, are explained in the sec- 
tion on Techniques of Job Development. 

To the youths, the promise of a job right away was what 
drew them to the centers. The counselors knew they could not 
hold their clients very long without meeting their needs, so 
they depended very heavily on the placement unit to move 
quickly. The possibility that many of the youths would take 
the job and not return was a calculated risk that the counse- 
lors had to take, because without the job, there was no chance 

that the client would stay around very long. 

Since the bulk of the jobs were entry level, early place- 
ment was seen as a start to upgrading. The youths who took 
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one job and never returned were considered unsuccessful cases, 
even though individual cases can be otherwise qualified by the 
counselors. In a number of cases, the most the program could 
do was provide a series of jobs and a supportive relationship, 
changes indicating ''success^* were not dramatic enough to record 
statistically i However, the program constantly strove for w^s 
to break this pattern and provide or discover new opportunities 



with legitimate upgrading potential. 

A projection of the data processing study figures indicates 
that 16^ of our population was placed but did not see a coun- 
selor more than twice. For any number of reasons, they just 
did not return after placement « Because of the way placement 
records were kept, we have no way of knowing which of these 
placements were in private industry, and v/hich were in train- 
ing programs or Neighborhood Youth Corps slots. The latter 
category included supportive services like counseling, so in a 
sense the youths so placed can not be considered ’^lost’^. 

It is fair to say, though, that a substantial number of 
that 16 % went into private employment, and if their work 
record approximates that of the rest of our caseload, we can 
estimate that roughly one third of them were unemployed again 
within a month. Why they did not come back remains a problem. 
Some of them may not have needed additional service, and some 
of them may yet return, since the program is ongoing. Some of 
them have undoubtedly gone to other agencies. But our anxiety 
concerns those youngsters who took a job, probably at the le^l 
minimum wage, and who felt that was all the program had to 
offer. 

A stated goal of: the JCC was to use the youth* s experience 
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of the early placement as a tool in upgrading. The entry level 
job was a component in the program, as was counseling or reme- 
diation, The responsibility of transmitting that view to the 
client remained with the counselor, and the related problems 
are covered in the section on counseling. The problems for the 
job developers were finding the jobs and placing the youths. 

Since the JCC paid no stipends, the job developers were 
imder great pressure to provide that first job for the new cli- 
ents. The statistics from the Placement Report show that 11 % 
of all youths placed obtained their first placement within four 
weeks of intake. The following excerpt, from a conference of 
the job developers which was taped, indicates the confidence 
of the job d evelopers in finding employment for the youths who 
are brought to them; 

¥e will place almost all the youngsters who have come to 
us for placement if they stay with vs a reasonable time. 
Whether they are lB,19>21. . . .we do place them.. Prac-^ 
tically all of them. It»s a rare exception for any kid. 
who stays with us any length of time not to be placed. 

¥e can^t guarantee the first tim.e we send him out that he 
is going to be placed, not even the second time, but with- 
in two, three, four,, or five times referred, he will be 
placed on a job. The ones that haven ^t been placed are 
the ones who come in once, who may be sent out on a job, 
and who never come back. 

It should be understood that when a job developer talks 
about a youth ^s "coming in," he is referring to his office, not 
the center. Many of the youths who were not placed were never 
seen by the job developer. The introduction depended on the 
counselor’s perception of the youth’s need and readiness for 
employment, and also on the youth’s willingness to return, 
since Vve had a general policy to avoid first night referrals te 
the job developer. Approximately 32% of our clients who went 
through the intake procedure never got to the job developers. 
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All of these, however, received some service from a counselor, 
and so are included as part of our population, even though we 

can not quantify the service they received. 

The point to be made in this section, since it comes under 
the heading of placement, is that the population seen by the job 
developers was abouii of the total program population. This 
does not mean that this population was a cream group; those 
youths who wanted help in getting into college, for instance, 
would not have seen a job developer unless they needed a job in 
the meantime. On the other hand, the most alienated youngsters 
often would not stick with the program long enough to move into 
the placement phase. The 32% that the job developers never 
worked with probably came from the highest and lowest ends of 
the scale, that is, the able youths who needed only guidance 
and the most disabled, with whom the counselors could not 
establish a relationship. Of the youths referred to the job 
developers, approximately 76^* were placed at least once. 

B.2. Upgrading 

Every time the subject of upgrading was raised in staff 
conferences, an argument ensued over the definition. The coun- 
selors often felt that the job developers were not providing 
enough opportunities for upgrading, and the job developers held 
that the counselors considered only dramatic breakthroughs in 
job opportunities as upgrading. That no one definition emerged 
from the dialogue shows clearly in the following excerpts from 
a taped session of job developers. The session was held at the 
end of the contract period for possible use in this report; what 

*based on a placement figure of 52 % of the total population, 
and SS%) referred to the placement unit. 
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may be most significant is that many of the problems remain 
open-ended, even at this late date; The job developers present 
had a wealth of experience in their field, in most cases pre- 
dating this program. They had placed young people in all kinds 
of jobs, in all kinds of industries, and at all levels available 
to the youths we served. They were speaking from a knowledge 
of the target population and the employment scene in New York 



City. 

The question, posed by the Project Director, who was chair 
ing the meeting, asked what portion of the jobs had a potential 



for upgrading. 



Job Developer A: 



This is not a valid question. We have to 
examine the upgrading process, if there is 
one. Our philosophy is quick initial 
placement then follow-up, which is the 
key to any kind of upgrading you want to 
discuss. Do the counselors expect the job 
developer to do the follow— up and the up- 
grading?- 

The counselor has got to do the follow-up 
processing, to prepare the kid in some 
way for upgrading. The kid is not neces- 
sarily going to change from having a job. 
There has got to be some added ingredient. 
This has got to be supplied by the coun- 
selor. 



Job Developer B: When we talk about immediate placement, 

urgent placement j we^re saying that we re 
trying to get the kid a job as quickly as 
possible. So on that first placement very 
little upgrading takes place, even though 
we are utilizing what the kid has to offer 
....We* re not just throwing everybody into 
messenger or dish washing jobs. We* re 
using whatever the kid has vrhen he comes 
to us at that particular time. 

Job Developer C: We*ve been kicking upgrading around for a 

very long time. When a youngster takes a 
job as a stock clerk and he holds that 
job for three months, he gets a five dol- 
lar raise. Would you consider this upgrad- 
ing? 

Job Developer B: What is the definition of upgrading? Do 
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we mean more money? Do we mean change 
from a service job to a clerical job? 

What do wc mean? 

Chair: The definition would have to indicate ^ 

movement along a variety of lines. An in- 
crease in money would be one.^ Another 
part of upgrading has to do with movement 
along in such a way as to be able to pre- 
dict with some degree of certainty what 
the next five years might lead to in en- 
hancing employability - being able to sup- 
port a family, moving into the labor mar- 
ket and making a living wage. 

Job Dev C: What about the kid who takes a job, holds 
on for four months, gets a raise, and 
learns enough about the details of the job 
so that he can go on a horizontal basis 
until he can get another raise. He has to 
go horizontally for a while before he 
starts to go vertically - do stockwork be- 
fore he might move into receiving. As 
long as he is able to hold a job and ab- 
sorb the skill that is being tau^t to him 
on the job, I would consider this upgrad- 
ing. 



Job Dev D: I have found that a kid who gets an ini- 
tial job and stays with the counselor for 
an extended period of time is bound to be 
upgraded because of his involvement in the 
center. It»s the youngster who comes in 
for two or three visits who isn^t upgraded 
by us. 'By and large, the youngsters who^ 
have been with us for extended periods wLIL 
move from job to job and move up. 

You can^t do this when counselors don»t 
follow-up on kids. When there is no fol- 
low-up, the kid will not come back and you 
can'lt move them. 



Job Dev A; Something disturbs me. I <am not even sure 
that the kids who hold jobs for four months 
really need our services anyway and won^t 
upgrade themselves. 

Job Dev D: The counselor has to work with the young- 
ster for the youngster to want to add 
something to his total employability and 
move along. 



Chair: What is your feeling, ? 

Job Dev B; I don^t know. . .both( A) and (D) have said 

things that hold true to a certain extent. 
I wouldn»t knock (A)»s position of saying 
that a kid who works four months probably 
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wouldn^t have needed our help. But I al- 
so feel that a certain proportion bene- 
fited from our help who couldn^t have done 
it on their own. 

As far as upgrading, I think the point is 
that somewhere along the line they have to 
acquire certain skills after that initial 
placement. We place the kid on a Job, 
that being his immediate need. Somewhere 
after that, v/hether it be on the Job, in 
our shops, or in some training program, he 
has to acquire skills to go up, to make 
any significant progress. 

Sure, he may start at fifty five, and af- 
ter a year make sixty five a week... we 
have a great number of cases like that. 

By staying on the Job long enough the per- 
son works his way up the salary scale. 

But he will still be a laundry worker, ^ 
which he started out as. He ^11 be making 
more money, but unless he acquires some 
additional skills along the way, he will 
still be the same laundry worker. 

Job Dev C: I would like to cite a specific case, 

about a girl who was placed at Just 

about a year and a half ago. The girl was 
a high level CRMD (retardate). She worked 
steadily, stayed on the Job six months, 
and then she started to get bored. There 
was a little dissatisfaction, and she kept 
coming back and talking with her counselor • 
The counselor explained, .. .you’re working 
for six months, you are making progress, 
so Just be patient. She came in frequently 
for about a month. Then, at the end of a 
month’s time, she got a raise and she 
started working as an inspector. She is 
still there. She has gotten three raises, 
and she is doing a fine Job. This is an 
instance of upgrading through the Job and 
through the counselor. 

This discussion touches on the major elements in upgrading 
for our target population, from the Job developers’ point of 
view. The 'Process requires at least one or a combination of the 
following: 

a . ) " c oun se 1 o r supp o r t 

b. ) acquir eoT' skills 

c. ) good work record" .. 

d. ) Jobs with horizontal & Vertical mobil- 

ity: " ' 
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It was the job developers* exclusive responsibility to pro- 
vide the last element, andj understandably, they felt most con- 
fident when the first three elements were present. They recog- 
nized the limitations of dead-end jobs that provided periodic 
raises to the persistent employee, especially when those jobs 
started from the totally unrealistic minimum wage. The best 
that could be said about the minimum wage was that it was higher 
than the Neighborhood Youth Corps stipend, and for many of our 
clients the extra twelve dollars was essential. 

From the youth *s point of view, upgrading had some other 
dimensions, either additional or different. A youth with some 
ability and motivation could find his own way up in the employ- 
ment scale, with no help from the JCC beyond the initial place- 
ment, This was not common, nor is it fair to assume that any- 
one can do it; the barriers and pitfalls remain formidable, es- 
pecially for non-white youths. But occasionally a counselor 
making follow-up calls to clients he had. not seen in several 
months would hear modest Horatio Alger stories, indicating at 
least that some of the youngsters were making upward moves on 
their own. Of course, the counselor could say that he provided 
the opening, and perhaps both of them would be justified. Neveiv 
theless, this kind of success seldom occurred with hard core 
youths . 

Some of the youths returned to full-time school, or en- 
tered trade extension courses, or could afford to attend full- 
time training programs paying modest stipends. These were also 
upgrading movements which did not challenge the job developers 
directly. The cases that caused the most friction between job 

developers and counselors were usually variations on the follow- 
ing: 
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Female client, 19 years old, 9th Grade dropout, reads 
at 5th Grade level. Lives alone with her two young 
children. Scattered experience in factory work, no 
clerical skills. Needs $85 dollars a week to live. 
Aspirations toward secretarial work. Highly motivated. 

This is not an unusual case. Anyone connected with a youth 
program recognizgs this girl and knows the frustrations that 
arise in trying to provide help- Her ;Children are too young 
for Day Care Centers, and Welfare will not help her unless she 
stays home with them. She needs remedial help, work experience, 
and skill training. To the counselor, the obvious solution is 
a clerical trainee position that pays $85 a week. That is what 
a job developer is for. 

The girl in this case was not condemned to life on the as- 
sembly line, but getting her out of the factory and started on a 
more satisfying occupation, without forcing her to give up her 




children, demanded all of the creativity and determination the 
job developer could muster, as well as the support and encour- 
agement of the counselor. 

The difficulties in this case, and hundreds of others like 
it, are not peculiar to this program, nor do we maintain that 
we were always successful. We add our voice to the s/^relling 
chorus that protests the poverty of the wa^r on poverty, and we 
cite cases like the one above as illustrations. However, the 
JCC did come to grips with the problems, and that struggle un- 
doubtedly is more to the moment of a Final import than a litany 
of the shortcomings of the youth manpower scene. 
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C. THE PLACEMENT ROLE IN THE PROGRAM 

Placement Role as Separate from Counseli^ 

Since the centers were open only in the evening, the JCC 
could have used its counselors during the day to develop jobs. 
In the evening, they could have made referrals to the jobs from 
their own caseloads. They knew their clients well, their • 
strengths, their weaknesses, their aspirations, their needs. 

IVhy introduce another person into the process? 

But the question has to be reversed to understand all of 
its ramifications; certainly a counselor could develop jobs and 
place his clients, but could he still be a counselor? Would it 



t 

I 

if 



not affect his relationship with his clients to look at them 
from the pragmatic view of an employer, if in fact he could re- 
move himself from the subjective involvement of counseling? 

The JCC took the position that the objectivity requires for 
successful job development and placement was separate from and 
perhaps alien to the empathy required of a good counselor. The 
amount of friction that is natural to the counselor- job devel- 
oper dialogue has given us some indication of the natural 
antipathy of the two functions. In fact, an absence of the fric- 
tion is a cue that one of the parties is not doing his job. 

The separate roles also provided for the clients fuller 
service than if they were combined, or if one were omitted. 

The counselors were free to do the most effective counseling 
they could, and the job developers were similarly free to de- 
velop jobs and place youngsters. Exic-encies were responded to 
by occasional overlapping of lines, since priority was given to 
service rather than a maintenance of organizational charts, but 
the emphasis remained on separation of the two functions. 
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In the preceding section on upgrading; the quotss .:”o:b the 

job developers included their views of the sGrarote rGspon:;,!,- 

bilities. The excerpts that follow are f:r‘om a r.oG'rin.:^ o... co^xr.-- 

selors, during which the issue of separate functions was rsir'.od. 

Counselor A: lUl tell you why it^s better. I chink it in^ 

better in terms of the philosophy , ne ..i.c.6. :.>• 
ing relationship. Once you become uho ;.0..ac'..me:jc 
man, everything you think of) TArnauhcr you ace dol- 
ing it consciously or not, vrill be to 1 t l.his 
kid to the right job, and the right job to the^^ 
right kid. You lose sight of the k: d as c?n inai- 
vidual. I would not want to do this. J. . iko t.ne 
idea that he has to go out and meet a nev/ ir.ai- 
vidual whose relationship with him is very ^loiper-- 
sonal, who wants to know what he has to obfer;. win; 
isn^t going to be particularly disturbed ii tne 
kid has a bad experit^nce during the day. hiu: 
function is a very cold efficient one. He j^ets 
the person a job and that’s it, whereas I am. 
concerned about every facet of this k.idG 

Counselor B: I think there are two reasons hero ’..viy we should 

have a job developer. Speaking for r.’yse.i,.', ; .1. 
think counselors tend to become pro'cecuivo oi 
their kids, and probably it’s generally t:.T.e 
our estimate of the kid will tend to bo hi g nor 
than somebody who doesn’t knovr him., I'oriiaos y;e're 
right, but we generally overestimate...! think 
it’s good to have an intermediate personto say to 
me, hey, you’re going overboard. This kid can’t 
handle such and such. I’ve found that n: nGty--rmne 
per cent of the time my job developer is rigntc 

I'Jhat was essential for this division of service to be ei~’ 
fective was mutual confidence and respect. If a couxiselor began 
to send the job developer clients who weie not ready lo.r emp-p-oy- 
ment, the job developer reacted negatively. Ii a joe < .eve.t.oper 
began to show a lessening of sensitivity or could not produce 
jobs fast enough, the counselor reacted negatively. Tne follow- 
ing exchange, between counselors from different cenoors, shows 
a contrast in situations. 

Counselor C; (In response to a suggestion that his v2.ow of 

counseling may reflect how he feels he is being 
served bv the other components.) This is true. 
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I am glad that you brought it up, because we donit 
function in a vacuum. We are not there by our- 
selves. This is an area that I find has made me 
uncomfortable in my relationship with my client - 
what happens when he leaves me and goes to the 
placement people. 

Counselor D: I might feel the same way if my job developer 

were a different person. If I thought that the 
kid was not getting full service, or the kind of 
interest he needed, then I say that I^d like to 
handle it. I don^t know. ..but, I know that what 
I am getting I am satisfied with... At this point 
I feel comfortable with the service, so I don*t 
want to change it.... As long as you have jobs, 
then you can do the counseling. 

C.2. Client Identifi cation wi th the Job Devel oper 

One of the effects of the division of services was a ten- 
dency toward a shift of responsibility to the job developers. 

It appeared that some counselors gave over their clients to the 
job developers, as though they believed their responsibility 
ended once the youth began the process of placement. Some of 
the youths, sensing that the job developer could meet their im- 
mediate needs, moved away from their counselors and established 
relationships with the job developer. One of the causes was 
the availability cf the jDb developers during the day, as against 
the counselors’ part-time availability in the evening only. 

These situations were not easy to detect. Since the coun- 
selors were always busy, and the job developers were busier (tite 
ratio was one job developer to each center, with four to six 
counselors), this kind of subtle transformation of responsi- 
bility tended to be seen only in retrospect. Occasionally a 
youth would say something about his counselor and mention the 
job developer’s name, and it would become embarrassingly evi- 
dent that the counselor had made no impact on that client. Also, 
periodic examinations of the records showed some cases wherein 
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the youth had been placed two or three times but had seen his 

counselor only once or twice. 

For a counselor oriented program, this kind of activity 

had to be questioned. In fact, the program philosophy had to 
be questioned. In fact, the program philosophy had to be ex- 
amined to see if it were not being disproved in practise. The 
question remained throughout the program's duration whether or 
not the idea of separate functions of coionseling and placement 
was anything more than an academic exercise. 

What always prevented a dismissal of the philosophy was 
the evidence provided by the work of the ^’strong” counselors. 
Each center had at least one counselor who was so regarded, even 
though the definition was never refined. Holding power, sensi- 
tivity, involvement, ability to relate, were all part of the 
definition, but the acid test was whether or not all of a 
*^strong’^ counselor's clients could properly identify him when 
asked by a third party who their counselor was. 

As simplistic as this sounds, it proved to be a fairly ac- 
curate rule of thumb, and it also demonstrated that a counselor 
could establish a relationship, and his identity as a positive 
factor, with disadvantaged youths who were seeking employment. 
This relationship, removed from the process of job referrals, 
was the only means for the youth to begin to explore many of 
his personal problems that had a bearing on his employability. 
For instance, an earring on a boy affected his chances of pas- 
sing an employment screening. To the job developer, the ear- 
ring was a liability because he knew what kind of reaction it 
would cause. To the counselor, the earring said something about 
the client which was removed from its impact on a personnel 
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officer. A ^»strong’» counselor could work with the problem, 
whereas a weak counselor might leave it to the job developer. 
C.3. The Relationship of Job Development and Placement 

The JCC did not separate job development from placement; 
the title ” job developer’’ included both functions. A job de- 
veloper was assigned to each of the four centers, and was given 
the responsibility of developing jobs and placing all the cli- 
ents from that center who were seekl* g employment. 

Since we were trying to find for our clients the best pos- 
sible jobs, even on the initial placement, which was usually at 
entry-level, we f ound it necessary to combine the two functions 
rather than to have a job development team and a placement team. 
First hand knowledge of the employer and the youth was the best 
insurance of matching the youth’s skills with the available job 
openings. This system provided personal service to the client, 
and it encouraged the confidence of the employers. 

The job developers were dealing in relationships with 
people rather than with slips of paper. Naturally, the ad- 
vantages increased with time as the relationships developed. A 
youth who came to the center for his second and third jobs 
knew the job developer, and so the placement process was 
individualized. The job developer could draw on the experience 
of the first placement - Ms knowledge of how the youth fared 
on the first job - to make judgments about subsequent referrals. 

Similarly, the job developer got to know employers over a 
period of time, and he could make judgments about them - the 
kind of help they were looking for, the possibilities of up- 
grading, their receptiveness to minority group members. Both 
of these relationships made the job developer’s work easier. 
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but more importantly, more effective. 

D. Techniques of Job Developtnent 
Dol« Slots vs. Jobs 

The two major categories of jobs were entry level and above 
entry level. The entry level jobs were always available, and 
the job developers kept a backlog of these openings to accommo- 
date unskilled youths who needed immediate placement. Since 
these jobs needed only a minimum of screening, they were, in a 
sense, guaranteed slots* Messenger jobs and factory jobs were 
the most common entry level jobs, and it was a rare night when 
a job developer did not have six of these jobs in his pocket. 

His work as a job developer required nothing more than a few 
phone calls to find out where the openings were that day. As 
soon as he tried to place someone above entry level, however, 

the picture changed. 

It was not that no openings existed above entry level, nor 
that they were scarce; they were tailored for middle-class 
youths, and the requirements were based on middle-class values. 
Even assuming an absence of malice in employers, the educa- 
tional and skill levels required for "better” jobs discriminated 
against our population. Add to that an active hostility to 
police records, emotional disorders, illegitimate children, 
minority group mannerisms, and a dozen other "disabilities^ that 
offended a large portion of the business community, the problems 

become obvious. 

The efforts of the JCC in this area were directed toward 
reducing the extremes. For the youths, the program encouraged 

skill acquisition and the ability to project what approximated 
a middle-class veneer. The job developers worked with the em- 
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pioyers, trying to educate them, placate them, and involve them 
in a movement to broaden the opportunities for disadvantaged 
yot^ths. The phone and mail campaigns conducted for ^oh open- 
ing's stressed the ongoing supportive services that the program 
provided for its clients. We constantly attempted to reassure 
employers that we were not picking up youths off the streeto 
and sending them off to job interviews. We stressed our screerv- 
ing process and our sensitivity to individual personnel prob- 
lems, In short, we offered our services as an extension of an 

employer's personnel office# 

D.2# Relationship with Employer 

^^en the job developers placed a youth with a new employer, 
they offered additional service. They assured him tYat the 
youth’s counselor would maintain contact and support, and they 
encouraged the employer to call at any time to discuss the 
youth’s situation on the j^b. This was not entirely sales pro- 
motion, since feedback and supportive services were part 
of the program’s operation, but it did produce an element of 
risk that the job developer might bend too far to satisfy 
the employer* 

The technique was effective with many employers, and the 
JCC developed many ’’exclusives.” Acceptance by an employer of 
the JCC as his sole referral source was most helpful in getting 



borderline applicants irito a job. Upgrading possibilities 
increased as the employer shared his personnel problems with 



the job developer, and eligibility standards tended to relax 
With the large companies, it was practically impossible 
to establish a relationsip vdiich could lead to changes in 
hiring policies. Some of their personnel officers were 






cooperative and sympathetio-.., but they did not have the 
authority to set policy; Except for factory jobs, the large 
companies used a screening test aa the eligibility determinant 
and the l^sts were the biggest single obstacle for our pop- 
ulation. The label »»Equal Opportunity Employer’^ often 

I 

meant only that the test was open to minority group members; 
it did not mean that eligibility standards were adjusted to 
accommodate cultural and educational differences. The problem 
remained, with the ]arge companies, of bringing the youths 
up to acceptable levels of middle class acculturation. Our 
greatest impact on employment attitudes was felt by the smaller 

companies. 

An employer who used the JCC as an exclusive referral 
source was given preferential treatment by the job developers 
when he needed employees. The job developers were responsive 
to his needs in order to protect the employment potential 
he represented. Curiously, these relationships seldom lasted 
for more than a few months. Sometimes it became apparent that 
the employer was merely using the program to recruit cheap 
^ help. He would not hesitate to fire our clients who were 
slow or who resisted exploitation because he knew we could 
replace them quickly. Unfortunately, our reaction to these 
employers was often painfully slow, perhaps indicating a 
reluctance of the job developers to give up a familiar and 
easy source of jobs. 

On the other hand, sometimes the pattern was reversed c 

The job developers sent less and less qualified youths in an 
• * 

effort to expand opportunity. Often ai incident on the job 
seemed to trigger the employer's realization that our screen- 
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ing procGss was not protscting him from what hs considered un- 
employable youths, and he would close the door to further refer- 
rals from us . 

When the decision was ours to stop referring youths, it 
was j:jften characterized by mixed feelings which reflected an am- 
biguous situation. For instance, one employer insisted on main- 
taining an equal racial balance in his company, so he requested 
that each three job applicants include a Negro, a Puerto Rican, 
and a white youth. Another employer, who had good paying jobs 
requiring little skill, asked that we send him only attractive 
girls because, he said, the company manufactured cosmetics and 
had an image to maintain* It was not always easy to establish 
when we were contributing to a prejudicial situation and when we 
were being oversensitive. 

Wlien an :®niployer and a job d eveloper had a workable rela- 
tionship, a positive result in addition to the job openings was 
the feedback information on JCC clients who were working. The 
numbers of employed clients were too great to permit effective 
follow-up field trips, so the job developers had to rely on 
feedback from the employers. Most employers were responsive 
and cooperative when they realized that the job developers were 
concerned about the youths they had placed, and they were quite 
happy to give the program a chance to work with a youth vdio was 

not performing well. 

The jcb developer was the contact with the employer, but 
the counselor was the contact with the youth. The job developer 
passed along to the counselor whatever information he had re- 
ceived from the employer, and the counselor contacted the youth. 
Of course, the emp3.oyer seldom bothered to feed back positive 
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information, so tho counselors usually contacted the youth in 

an effort to forestall a job loss. 

Many problems were personal in nature and needed the skill 

of the counselor to be fully explored. This system allowed the 
job developer to be aware of the youth* s situation without beiiu^ 
responsible for his problems. If the counselor found out tha 
the problems stemmed from the job situation, he could consult 
the job developer and request another placement. 

E. TECHNIQUES OF PLACEMENT 
E.l« Pre-Placement Interview . 

When the job developers went to the evening centers, they 
conducted interviews with those youths whom the counselors pre- 
sented for employment. Whenever possible, the counselor re- 
mained with his client during this first interview. The job 
developer’s perception often tempered the inclination of the 
counselor to overrate the youth’s employability. 

For initial placements, the job developers relied heavily 
on this first interview. If the youth requested a job requirifig 
some skills, the job developer could ask for a reading test and 
a math test, and where applicable, a typing speed test. Once 
the youth was referred to a job, the job developer could get 
from the employer a report on the youth’s interview. Referring 
a youth to a job soon after his entry into the program began a 
process of accumulation of hard fadt about the youth’s ability 
to function in the job world, and permitted both the job devel- 
oper and the counselor to focus on the youth’s strengths and 

weaknesses. 

The first interview was also an interim step for the youth 
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which gave him "the experience of a simulated emplo3n3ient inter- 
view* For the clients who had no previous work experience, the 
counselor used the interview as a practical lesson in the tech- 
niques of applying for a job. Knowing what an employment inter- 
viewer wants to hear is often critical in securing a job, and 
the interview with the job developer saved many clients from 
disqualifying themselves through ignorance, fear, or naivete. 

The interaction of the job developer and the counselor in 
the pre-placement phase sought to give the youth a clearer pic- 
ture of himself and the job world. The counselor was protec- 
tive and supportive and the job developer was realistic in a 
non-threatening way* The youth had a chance to explore his 
feelings about jobs without fearing rejection or betrayal* 

E*2* Introduction to the Employer 

Applicants for jobs were given cards of introduction by 
the job developer. The cards served to give the applicant a 
sense of identity with the program, allaying apprehension of 
automatic rejection. In most cases, appointments were made to 
see specific interviewers, and the youths were given the time of 
the appointment and the name of the person to see* 

Preparation of this sort was essential for jobs above en- 
try level, where our clients were competing with more able ap^ 
plicants. The slightest slip in the introductory process was 
often enough to cause severe pain and regression. Sometimes it 
took a youth six months to work up the courage to apply for a 
♦♦good” job, and a setback often had disastrous results. Know- 
ing this from their experience, the job developers took every 
precaution to insure at least an impartial reception from the 
employer* 
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The employers reacted, favorably to appointments and intro- 
ductory cards, at times refusing to interview youths without a 
card. This kind of response indicated at least that they recog- 
nized some value to the job developer’s function of screening, 
and therefore any youth having a JCC card had an edge over a 
youth coming in off the street. The job developers of course 
capitalized on every opportunity to give their clients an edge, 
however slight, over their competitors. Salesmanship was cer- 
tainly not foreign to the placement component, as was evident 
in the pride that accompanied the ’’sale” of a marginally employ- 
able youth to aen employer 4 

F. FOLLOW-UP 

It was the job developers’ responsibility to obtain feed- 
back information from the employer and inform the counselors of 
their clients’ status. Because of the time factor, this activ- 
ity was haphazard in execution. Usually the job developers 
made follow-up inquiries when they called an employer about new 

job openings. 

The clients who returned to the centers after placement for 
additional counseling or other supportive services were never a 
problem in terms of follow-up, but the clients who did not re- 
turn were often lost, in the sense that we did know what was 
happening to them. This fact became painfiilly evident as a re- 
sult of our involvement in a special program, called In School 
Nei^borhood Youth Corps in Municipal Government. A report of 
a follow-up study of this program is included in this Final 

Report under a separate heading. 

The program was set up for iSO out— of— school disadvantaged 



youngstGrS) and it providsd thr©e hours of school and throe 
hours of work a day. Three factors prevented the job develo- 
pers from maintaining any control: intensive recruiting, ex- 

cessive paperwork, and the rapidity with which youths dropped 
out of the program. In almost every case that was terminated, 
the job developers could not get f eedback until it was too late 
for the counselors to do anything supportive. 

Some of the youngsters benefitted from the program, but 
our feelings of frustration were caused by the realization that 
we were merely a referral source. The counselors recruited the 
youngsters, and the job developers finished the paperwork and 
arranged the job interview. Very few of the youths kept in 
touch with their coxmselors once they entered the program. The 
mechanics were so cumbersome, and the jDbs were so scattered, 
the job developers could do little to keep the counselors in- 
formed. The follow-up study clearly indicated the shortcomings 
of the situation and allowed us to focus on the need for coor- 
dinated follow-up. 

We found that the problems of follow-up differed when the 
clients were in private employment and when they were in train- 
ing programs. Clients in private employment were more likely 
to understand the role of the JCC as a supportive program, and 
so were more likely to respond to follow-up inquiries. In 
training programs, apparently, there was a greater likelihood 
that the youths no longer considered t hemselves part of the JCC 
The need for follow-up was much greater, because there was much 
less client-initiated communication than we had gotten used to 
receiving. 
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G. PROGRAM DEVSLOP?CTT 

Differences in follow-up procedures were part of a new set 
of rules that evolved as we began to use more training programs 
as substitutes for employment. During the last six months of 
the contract, the job developers spent a good deal of their time 
in program development. Their experience contributed to the 
evolvement of the techniques necessary to utilize training pro- 
grams effectively for our clients. 

Program development has a special meaning within the JCC; 
it has come to be an important part of the program, and our ex- 
perience is worth recording as an experimental feature. 

We had been accustomed to using the standard MDTA training 
programs for that portion of our population best able t o bene- 
fit from them and economically able to exist during the train- 
ing period. Aside from the economic hardship, the waiting per- 
iods and the screening procedures made the available training 
programs less accessible than they should have been. 

In searching for new opportunities and in experimenting 
with a few newly funded programs, we uncovered some elemental 
truths. Most new programs had difficulty in recruiting, and 
most referral sources provided no supportive services during 
the training period. We found that if we contacted a new pro- 
gram before it had recruited trainees, we could be accepted as 
a prime referral source. We could telescope the screening pro- 
cedure and shorten the waiting periods. Because we had access 
to training programs, we could offer our clients meaningful 

options to an entry-level job. 

We began to develop our skills in recruiting and screening 
for specific training programs, and in maintaining contact with 
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our clients when they were placed. We provided supportive ser- 
vices such as remediation, high-school equivalency courses, and 
part-time jobs. What we were demonstrating was that although a 
program does not have the budget to provide all the services 
needed for this target population, it can find most of the ser- 
vices it needs if it is willing to use other programs. 

Most programs are sensitive about their dropout rate. 

This sensitivity can work against the best interests of the 
target population if it causes a reluctance to refer clients 
to other programs better suited to meet a particular need. We 
managed to use the services of other prograjns and still feel 
we had not lost our clients, mainly because we had evening cen- 
ters that did not compete with the training programs operating 
during the day. We could legitimately serve youtns who were in 
training at other facilities during the day, just as we served 
youths who were working in private emplo 3 nnent during the day. 
They were still ’^our kids”. 

Referrals into programs offering special services were 
made as part of the placement function. The job developers had 
the responsibility of gathering information on these programs, 
maintaining liaison with them , and keeping the counselors in- 
formed on guidelines and recruiting dates. The programs ranged 
from college opportunity plans to specific vocational training 



projects. 

The responsibility of the JCC to its clients increased 
when the clients were referred to special programs rather than 
private employment. A job, even a dead-end entry level job, 
nuaranteed a financial reward to the youth, allowing him to 
make a judgment on simple terms. Even if he quit the joD after 
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a week, the youth was raid his wages. In a training program, 
however, the reward was distant and not so easy to evaluate. 

To give up six months for training with a modest stipend was a 
major investment for our clients, and they depended on their 
counselors to evaluate that investment in tenr.s of upgrading 

and employment possibilities as the payoff. 

Recognition of the added responsibility in referrals to 
training programs was highlighted by our experience vdth a pro- 
gram called. Operation Comeback. This program was set up to 
train twenty five disadvantaged people as recreational aides to 
work with retarded children in state and private institutions. 
Beginning in November, 1965, Comeback offered three months 
classroom training at Teacher's College, Columbia University, 
and three months on-the-job training at various hospitals and 

institutions. 

One of the job developers read a newspaper account of 
Comeback's funding, and he arranged a conference with the direc- 
tor. At the conference, we were assured that a civil service 
title of Recreational Aide was being established, and that the 
need for people in this work was virtually unlimited. Since 
Comeback at that time had not recruited any trainees, the JCC 
offered to screen and recruit through its evening centers. As 
a result, all twenty-five trainees were clients of the JCC, se- 
lected on the guidelines set up by Comeback. Twenty-one of 

them finished the six months training. 

A week before the training was completed, we were informed 

that Comeback had been unsuccessful in establishing the title 
of Recreational Aide as a recognized position, and therefore 
hospital budgets could not pay anyone in that category 
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trainees were told they could take the civil service test for 
Recreation Leader, which was a higher position than what they 
had been trained for, and which required a high-school diploma. 

The frustration and despair felt by some of the trainees 
was understandably severe i The JCC called them in to see their 
counselors, and the job developers began to cope with the prob- 
lems of finding jobs for them. Six months later, a follow-up 
report indicates that ten of the twenty-one are employed in 
recreation work. 

This was the first instance where the entire population 
of a training program came from the JCC caseload. Naturally, 
we felt a strong responsibility for what happened to the train- 
ees. We also realized that we had to investigate thoroughly 
any program to which we would refer our clients, and to make 
sure we were not glamorizing job prospects in our recruitment 

process. 

Some of the trainees from the first Comeback cycle went on 
to college, and their counselors credit the training course for 
supplying the motivation. The program was the first opportun- 
ity for many of the trainees to express themselves seriously in 

a peer group, and to be taken seriously. 

The program had a positive impact on almost all of the 
trainees, and the JCC has continued to recruit for additional 
cycles. However, each applicant is told that there is no guar- 
antee of a job . The officers of Comeback have not given up the 
struggle to establish the new job title, and the JCC is coop- 

erating with them in this effort. 

This experience made the JCC staff very sensitive to the 
hazards of referring youths into untested programs, or programs 
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which did not guarantee employment at the end of training. In 
the case of Comeback, the training itself had merit, and the 
counselors referred to it those clients who indicated a desire 
and a need for the experience of group leadership and personal 
relationships. However, not every training program offers the 
same kind of positive experience which may be used in other 
fields of work. Consequently, the JCC assigned a job developer 
to each special program to which we sent clients, to visit the 
training site and give the counselors an appraisal of the pro- 
gram. This feedback information was in addition to that ob- 
tained from the trainees themselves. 
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REFERRALS : 
PLACEMENTS: 

Clerical 



5,986 

3,W3 



Total 



Male Total 

W 




Female Total 

“ 3S5 




Industrial 


1,295 




785 


61^ 


510 


39^ 


Sales & Merch. 


487 




315 




172 


55% 


Service 


722 




508 


70 % 


214 


50 % 


Training 


yM 




256 

2,047' 


61% 

159 %) 


165 39 ^ 

1,446 ( 41 ^) 


CHART OF MALE 


AND FEMALE 


JOBS, 


BY %: 








i of ' 


Total 


. Jobs 


% of Male 


Jobs %> of 


Female 


Clerical 




16^ 




9 % 




27 % 


Industrial 




37^ 




38 f» 




55 % 


Sales & Merch, 


» 


14^ 




15 fo 




X 2 % 


Service 




21^ 




25% 




X 5 % 


Training 




12^ 




15% 




\\%o 



As could be anticipated, 6 B% of all clerical jobs went to 
girls; however, these jobs represent only 27% of all female 
jobs. For both male and female, industrial jobs were most com- 
mon ( 38 ^ of all male jobs, 35% of all female jobs). 

Male jobs account for 5^% ^f placements, yet male cli- 
ents in the program represent only 55 %> of the caseload. Two 
factors may be involved here? males may be under more social 
and economic pressure to work, and they may be more employable. 
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A. Internal Evaluation 

The problems of evaluating the program as it operated were 
both plentif\il and vexing; As an experimental program, we did 
not have a standard of performance against which we could meas- 
sure day-to-day operations. The program was off and running 
before an evaluative mechanism was formed, and we never quite 
managed to catch up. 

The structure of four evening centers, administered from a 
central office, added to the difficulty. Outside of general 
guidelines from the proposal, the four centers had few strict 
rules to follow in the development of their services. Differ- 
ences in staff and facilities, and in the needs of the clients, 
in effect ruled out identical thrust or performance from the 
centers. 

The differences were healthy, but from an administrative 
standpoint, they added to the difficulties of evaluation. The 
problem remained of culling from the varied cexperiences of each 
of the four centers those that could be implemented with posi- 
tive results in any of the other three. In striving to build 
in sufficient objectivity to validate an evaluation, we decided 
to submit the records of the program to an outside firm for a 
data processing study. Unfortunately, the gathering and arrang- ^ 
ing of the data took so much time, the results were not avail- 
able until after the contract period. They are available with 

« 

this report, as part of tho program record, but they did not 
contribute to the administrative chore of maintaining an ongoing 




evaluation. 

A.l. Monitoring of Records 

The systems of record keeping were developed through the 
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stimulus of utility, rather than research needs. Each compo- 
nent of the program kept its own records, reflecting the activ- 
ity within that component. What was missing was a central file 
on each client for recording the history of his association 
with the program - the number of times he saw a counselor, the 
jobs he got, the other activities to which he was referred. 

The Project Historian, whose functions included recording 
the statistics, joined the program after it was in operation. 



In trying to fill in the gaps in information, he designed sev 



eral new forms and redesigned some of the old ones. Some of 
the new forms had to be ordered through the Board of Education, 
and in one case process from design to delivery took seven 
months. In the meantime, substitute systems were thrown to- 
gether to avoid losing the data before the advent of the new 
forms. Because four centers were involved, and four separate ^ 
staff^s, the results were varied. Requests for specific infor- 
mation were usually fulfilled through time-consuming perusals 




of several sources of data. 

Added to these problems was the constant influx of new 
clients. We had no cycles to look at, analyze, or improve 
upon; we were always in full swing. The operation was not un- 
like a perpetual carousel, with youngsters climbing aboard and 
dropping off at various points. From the sidelines, the only 
fact easily determined was the number of riders at any given 
moment. 

This fact was not insignificant. A drop in attendance or 
activity acted as a warning flag that something was wrong, al- 
lowing the administrative staff to investigate and correct the 
situation. For instance, the Weekly Activity Reports from the 
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centers listed the counseling sessions of each counselor, and 
categorized the counselees as ”new” or ’’old’’. If the ratio of 
’’old” to ’’new” clients began to decrease, the probability was 
that the counselor was losing clients after the initial inter- 
view. Since holding power was essential to the program, the 
Director acted on these warnings to determine the cause and, if 

necessary, take corrective action. 

The gathering of qualitative data for Progress Reports, 
special monographs, and answers to specific inquiries contri- 
buted far more to evaluations of the program than did the day- 
to-day record keeping systems, which were limited to relatively 
gross indications of the program’s overall activity. The spe- ^ 
cial demands for statistics had the effect of focusing atten- 
tion on particular issues which were normally obscured by the 
preoccupation of the staff with coping with the pressures for 

service. 

The counselors, of course, answered specific questions 
about their clients, sometimes with amazing recall. Most of 
them could talk at length about every youngster they had seen, 
even when their familiarity was limited to one session six 
months prior. However, the case study approach leads to a 
deluge of background material and individual circumstances. 

Every client is in a separate category, and it becomes a huge 
task to identify and isolate significant data. 

It was essential for the counselors to see their clients 
as distinct individuals, as of course they did; however, our 
ongoing evaluation, and the summation of our experiences as a 
program, required an outline in bolder lines than case studies 

could provide. 
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Between the extremes of gross activity records and individ- 
ual case histories was a patchy area of forms, figures, and 
flow charts which yielded significant data only under laborious 
scrutiny, and often too late to have an impact on a current 
activity. Hindsight and follow-up studies have little value 
to a program unless similar situations arise and the lessons can 
be applied. Now that our experimental period is ever, we are 
in a much stronger position to implement what we have learned 
about forms, record keeping, and program evaluation. The last 
section of this report. Summary and Recommendations, contains 
information in this area which may be of interest to programs 

with similar problems. 

A. 2. In-Service Training 

Staff training sessions were held approximately every three 
months. Their purposes were to uncover problems and lincertain- 
ties, and to stimulate discussions on all the phases of the 
program. Some of the statistical material gathered for report- 
ing purposes helped to identify topics that needed clarifies- ^ 
tion and contributed to the focus of the training sessions. 

The sessions usually followed a work-shop format, with a 
final convocation for summarizing. Since the program was ex- 
perimental, the work-shops contributed to the development of 
ideas, techniques, and directions, rather than the elucidation 

of set policies. 

Each training session re-emphasized the philosophical and 
operational framework within which the individual components 
functioned. Staff members then had an opportunity to see their 
jobs as part of a coordinated operation, rather than an indi- 
vidual struggle with the problems of poverty. They were then 
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able to relate their work to that of their colleagues and to 
the general scheme of the anti-poverty effort witliln the City. 

One of the major demonstration features of the program was 
that school personnel could staff a manpower program. The 
training sessions started from that premise. There were meet- 
ings of trained professionals who were applying their expertise 
to a new situation. The training sessions were free to explore 
the interaction and coordination of the various disciplines 
within the framework provided by the proposal. The tone of 
each session v/as set by the combination of professional abil- 
ity and enthusiasm. 

The training sessions were an active form of self-evalua- 
tion. They were marked by honesty and self-scrutiny. The lim- 
itations of the program were admitted, accompanied by the nor- 
mal frustrations that identification with a disadvantaged group 
brings. The prospects for our clients, in terms of employment 
and educational opportunities, were far less promising than we 
could be contented with. The deficiencies of the school sys- 
tem were identified and recognized. The staff demonstrated a 
balanced and realistic understanding of the difficulties they 
faced in achieving the gpals of the program; at the same time, 
they avoided a sense of fatalism or despair. 

In addition to full staff sessions, each of the centers had 
occasional meetings to resolve issues affecting its operation. 
At these meetings, such topics as improving communication and 
increasing holding power were discussed. 

Specific situations were also discussed. The job devclopeiB 
used these meetings to impart specific information concerning 
new opportunities for the clients that th'^y had discovered. 
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For instance, the job developers would talk about new training 
programs and agencies offering special services to our popula- 
tion. They would discuss guidelines and referral procedures, 
and give an appraisal based on their experience. 

The value of these meetings increased with time as the pro- 
gram tried to refine its operation and expand its services. 

When the centers were open, the staff had little time for dis- 
cussion. ¥e would recommend that time be reserved for bi- 
weekly meetings in any future operation. 

B. Project Goals 

B.l. This section is not offered as a substitute for a follow- 
up study in which the clients themselves could record their 
feelings about their experience with the program. Our aim here 
is to review the past eighteen months in terms of the services 
that were actually rendered to the population we set out to 
serve. 

Because participation in the program was voluntary and un- 
paid, the number of cases which stayed with us for an extended 
period was lower than we had hoped it would be. This is espec- 
ially disappointing because, in retrospect, we can see the 
amount of growth that took place with those youngsters who did 
stay with us. Our experience has confirmed our opinion that 
the program could provide significant help to a disadvantaged 
populatioh, if that population would invest the necessary time 
and effort. 

The benefits that accrued to "regular” clients had a cumu- 
lative effect which was greater than the sum of the component 
parts that made up the service. The extras were demonstrated 
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in higher aspirations and changes in attitude that could be 
seen only over a long period of time. We had enough cases like 
this in each center to know that the program was sound and the 
staff was effective. 

The bulk of the services that were provided came through 
the counseling and placement components, and they were pro- 
vided in a shorter span of time than we had anticipated. The 
placement imit developed 3 >500 jobs» Of the initial placements, 
seventy-five per cer.t were made within a month of intake. Most 
of the youngsters who came to the centers looking for jobs were 
successful. That they recognized the value of the program was 
indicated by the number of cases which came to us on the recom- 
mendation of a friend (37% of total caseload). 

The counselors dealt with every problem that was brought 
to them. Not every problem was solved, but the point to be 
made here is that the needs of the clients, as the clients saw 
them, were paramount. The range of problems seemed limitless; 
if one were to categorize every conceivable problem facing dis- 
advantaged youths, the counselors could match the list, point 
by point, with at least one anecdote. 

So much of the service that was provided by the counselors 
was hot documented. We know the number of counseling sessions 
and shop sessions that occurred, and the number of jobs that 
were developed. In the long run, the program will have to 
stand on these figures; but in terms of service to our clients, 
the picture is much broader than the figures indicate. To do 
justice to the program, this 'eport should include several 
thousand pages of anecdotal material. The writer of this re- 
port was a witness to, and often a participant in, hundreds of 
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These qualities were considered essential because the staff 
had to function in a much less formal setting than a school 
situation. Since there was no institutional momentum, the pro- 
gram needed self-generated energy and personal involvement. 

Both the demands and the rewards were strong. 

If the program were to double or treble in size, it is less 
certain that the same standards of staff excellence could be 
maintained easily. The point remains, however, that a large 
school system does contain its representative share of people 
who are highly qualified to run a non-school anti-poverty pro- 
gram, and who can channel their experience and training into 
an area generally reserved for community agency personnel. 

The question of adequate facilities was less easily re- 
solved. The centers were located in schools; to some of our 
target population, therefore, the centers were tainted by the 
school system. Some of our referral sources indicated that the 
fear of being coerced or cajoled back to school by the JCC 
caused apprehension among some youths, especially those who 
had had painful school experiences. 

From the beginning, we were aware of the possibility of 
this apprehension. We constantly strove to project an image 
which was distinct from the school system. Recruiting letters 
and posters stressed our placement capacity, and all communi- 
cations, both written and oral, with outside groups and agen- 
cies were aimed at offsetting an automatic identifica •- <'n with 

the schools. 

The distinction was manifested in the atmosphere of the 
centers themselves. The thrust was toward informality and 
warmth, and the effort was a conscious one. Primarily, the 
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burdon foil to th© S 0 crGtsri©s to proj6Ct the desired degree 
of welcome to the youths coming in for service; happily, we 
were fortunate to have very charming ladies serve in that ca- 
pacity. 

Compensating for the psychological overtones of a school 
setting was not the only problem concerning facilities. V/e 
wanted to demonst'*^ate that the shops of the vocational high 
schools could be used for work try-out and short term train- 
ing. We found that the schools with a v ariety of commercial 
shops offered the best facilities for our purposes. The in- 
dustrial shops that we tried did not provide enough holding 
power or job potential to warrant their continuation, especi- 
ally on a part-time basis. 

The schools had airple classroom space for basic education 
and High School Equivalency classes, and the equipment in the 
commercial shops was generally adequate for training. Each 
centef adapted itself to its physical plant, and used what was 
at its disposal to run the program. Each school had its limi- 
tations, but none of them were severe enough to prevent the 
centers from functioning in accordance with the proposal out- 
lines. 

The placement component, working under extreme pressure, 
demonstrated its ability to implement the concept of quick 
placement as one answer to the economic needs of the clients. 
Most of the initial placements were entry-level jobs, but 
almost every youth who stayed with the program to avail him- 
self of the other components was kept employed, and eventually 
wound up with a better job than he started with. 

The teachers in the try-out shops depended on individual 
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instruction to help their trainees. They felt that new methods 
and structures were loss important than the encouragement that 
came from individual work. The teachers in the remedial class 
and the High School Equivalency classes, however, had to 
adapt standard materials and develop new materials to meet the 
needs of their trainees. They were working with young adults, 
most of whom were earning their own living and coping with the 
problems of the adult world. VJhen these clients were working 
in a basic education class, they carried the onus of past fail- 
ures with them. In the shops, they were learning new skills, 
and so did not have to be apologetic about their ignorance. 

The program axpcriencod an increasing involvement in com- 
munity affairs. Its role in the community was that of a servee 
agency, rahter than an official spokesman for the Board of Edu- 
cation. As a service agency, the JCC met no resistance from 
community groups, even when those groups had an active hostil- 
ity to the Board ofEducation. The JCC was sufficiently apolit- 
ical to avoid taking part in factional disputes or being identi- 
fied as a partisan. 

B.3. For the Board of Education 

Because of the nature of the program, the JCC held a unique 
position within the structure of the Board. For payroll and 
personnel purposes, the program had the status of a school. 
Operationally, its status was less clearly defined. The ambig- 
uity that existed permitted us to move freely within the gen- 
eral guidelines established by the Board. 

The established policy of the Board included an obligation 
to out of school youths. Under that umbrella existed several 
operational agencies established by the Board, including the 
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JCC. Wc had legitimacy within the system, and at the same time 
we enjoyed relative freedom in our work in the community* 

As an acknowledgement of theprogram»s function, the Board 
made several supportive moves. It contributed the use of the 
facilities of the schools, including the vocational ^ops. 

The facilities represented a huge capital investment. The 
Board also supplied administrative services for purchasing, 

auditing, and payroll preparation. 

A significant action of the Board was the establishment of 
Withdrawal Forms. The schools were mandated to conduct Exit 
Interviews with school leavers and fill out V/ithdrawal Forms. 
The completed forms were sent to the JCC central file. The 
purpose of the forms was to allow the JCC, and other special. 
Board agencies, to identify the out of £>chool population and 
to offer service to it. Twenty per cent of our caseload were 
recruited through letters initiated by the Withdrawal Forms, 
and an additional sixteen per cent were referred to us by 

school agencies or personnel. 

It is difficult to assess the full impact the program 
has had, or will have, on the school system. The sixty or 
seventy professionals who worked for the JCC part-time are 
employed in the schools during the day , and carry with them 
into that environment the experience of the program. Judging 
from their comments, the experience has been significant in 
their professional development and has given them new perspec- 
tives on their roles in the school ^ stem. It is too soon to 
evaluate what effect these people will have on school policy 
as they continue in the system and move up the administrative 



ladder. 
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The number of staff people who are moving into supervisory 
positions increases each year. Two are now working in the Board^s 
^®T unit as supervisors, one in counseling, and one in charge of 
a Manpower program for adolescent prisoners at Riker^s Island 
Penitentiary. One staff member is now in the office of the 
Superintendent in charge of coordinating all Federally funded 

programs. 

Program impact can also be inferred from the increased num- 
ber of speaking engagements for staff members at professional 
functions. Many school guidance supervisors have used JCC per- 
sonnel at their professional meetings. The Bureau of Attendance 
has also had speakers describe the program and its philosophy 
to its staff. Teacher conferences and in-service courses run 
by the Board have also called upon the JCC to provide speakers. 

For the Community 

In the four communities where we had centers, our major 
in5)act was felt by the CAA*s that were formed during this per- 
iod. In varying degrees, each of the communities realized the 
value of a professional staff. Of course, the communities 
wanted to run their own programs, and we naturally encouraged 
them. CAA staff members came to our centers to observe the pro- 
gram and elicit technical advice. They talked to counselors, 

teachers, and job developers. 

Their biggest problem was setting up remedial classes. 

Most CAA’s in our areas continued to send clients to us for 
these ser'gices. In one area, the CAA set up a reading program 
and staffed it with JCC personnel on a part-time basis. In 
another area, a CAA administrator tried to discourage his coun- 
selors from relying on the JCC for professional service for 
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their clients, but the counselors rebelled, and the admini- 
strator yielded to their demands* 

As it stands now, it is likely that a working relation- 
ship will continue between the JCC and the CAA^s, since we have 
professional services that they can not easily duplicate. Also 
our connections with the school system are a valuable asset to 
any CAA which has clients who want to return to school. Rather 
than compete with each other, the JCC and the CAA*s have worked 
out mutual assistance pacts which add up to better service to 
the community. 
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SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATION S_ 

A . P^ ropram Structure and AdministrajiM- ^ 

1. School Personnel ‘and Schv')ol Facilities 

2. Institutionalization 
3c Community Status 

B. Recruitment and Intake 

1„ Recruitment Sources 
2o Control of Numbers 
3» Intake Procedures 

C . Basic Education and Trainin g- Components 

lo Shops 
2o Classes 

D. Job Development and Placement 

Ic Early Placement 
2, Program. Development 

A* P rogram Structure and Admin 

The JCC has demonstrated that a school system can provide 

professional people who are qualified to run a program for out 
of school and disadvantaged youths. That the program not only 
survived but flourished depended to a large extent on the 
excellence of its staff. Another essential factor was the 
flexibility of the program’s design and operation, which allowed 
the staff tf) grow to matiirity as an operational entity. 

The life expectancy of a small experimental program within 
any large bureaucracy like a Board of Education is often slight. 
The JCC was shielded by two insulating factors; a funding 
source separate from the Board, and the protective and supportiv 
interest of a Board Superintendent. Both factors gave the pro- 
gram the bi.ine it needed to grow and develop. 
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A.l - School Personnel and School Facilities. 

Often unjustly, the Board of Education has received its 
share of criticism. Unfortunately, the criticism is not very 
selective; the unresolved difficulties faced by the system too 
often are attributed to anyone connected with it. JCC staff 
members became inured to the arched eyebrows and the pointed 
comments that followed their introduction as Board of Education 
employees to some segments of the community. The fact remained 
that their work in the program withstood the scrutiny of some 
of the Board’s most hostile critics. 

Undoubtedly, any large school system could staff a 
program with qualified people. The need for counselors and 
remediation experts in anti-povwrty programs is so great that 
no recruitment source should be overlooked. We are not suggest- 
ing that a school system can solve the problems of poverty, but 
we are suggesting that the professionals in a school system 
shoiald not be precluded from a program because of anti-Board 
sentiment on the part of some CAP people. 

Similarly, no community shoiild be deprived of the full- 
est use of the facilities of its school system. The physical 
plants and the vocational equipment represent an investment of 
the community, and it is wasteful if they are available only 
six hours a day while school is in session. 

The JCC tested the use of school rooms and shops in 
a non-school program, and the results were gratifying, the 
limited value of the shop program was due more to the part- 
time hours of the program than the equipment that was used. 
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More than four thousand disadvantaged youths came to the 
centers for help> despite their location in school buildings* 

We suspect some youths could not overcome their aversion to 
schools and ignored our recruitment appeals, but we dispute 
any general claim that cur target population will not return 

to a school setting for service* 

The operation of the centers in the evening served a 
number of purposes* The first was that it allowed the clients 
to work during the day and continue their association with the 
program in the evening* From a practical standpoint, the 
schools and the staff were not available during the day* A 
day operation would have meant the exclusion of school person- 
nel, since classroom service of course has priority in the 
system. 

The four evening centers did,i however, need supportive 
services which could only be supplied during the day* The 
administrative office had to take care of payrolls and supplies, 
and all the other administrative matters that are part of can- 
ning a program* In addition, the job development unit worked 
during the day from the administrative office, with a re* 
latively small f\ill-time staff - seven or eight people - we 
found that we could meet the needs of the four evening centers* 

The greater demands on time caused by increased invol- 
vement in the community eventually led us to the conclusion 
that additional help was needed during the day. As training 
programs became available and as new community agencies were 
formed, a new dimension was added to the straightforward job 
development we had depended on in the past. 
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Toward the end of the program, with the prospect of new funding 
and an increase in size, the decision was made that the admin- 
istrators of the evening centers should work full-time in the 
program. The experimental stage was coming to an end, and we 
began to build a more permanent structure* 

A. 2 - Institutionalization 

The evolution of a program from an experimental and 
jP3,6xible venture to an institution with its own bureaucratic 
disciplines has obvious pitfalls. The question remains of 
whether performance can be duplicated when a program g?*ves up 
the exciting and informal atmosphere of its formative days. 
Manpower programs seem especially vulnerable to the calcifying 
process 5 todays s innovation is tomorrow's ^'old line agency.^* 

The JCC has reached the point of maturity; it is 
beginning to take on some of the characteristics of a bureau- 
cracy. The effect of the process has been speculated by the 
staff with understandable anxiety. Vigilance and resistance 
by the administration must be maintained during the institution- 
alizing process if the program is to preserve its vitality. 

Hopefully, the JCC will come to have a stronger voice 
in the Board concerning youths who are out of school. The 
process of leaving school and the process of getting back in 
need refining and perhaps revision. The experience of the JCC 
iirith this population makes it a resource in the field and may, 
4 .nithe::fuf\il 7 e., lead to a much greater impact on the school 
system than it has so far been able to make. 
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A *3 - Comnmnitv Status 

As the program grew, its impact on the commiinity also 
grew. As technical resources to the community, the four centers 
have earned respect and recognition. Where there was, for some, 
apprehension because of our affiliation with the Board, there 

there was also acknowledgment of the quality of the services 

/ 

we have been providing* Community agencies have never hesitated 
to send their most difficult cases to us for service. 

For other communities, we would urge utilization of 
the professional skills available in their school systems. 
Program administration and policy decisions depend on the 
political climate of the individual community action scenes, 
but each community is faced with the shortage of trained people 
to work in anti-poverty programs. We have demonstrated that 
school personnel, if carefully selected, can perform well in 
this area. What we can not say with any assurance is whether 
other communities can utilize their school personnel without 
the kind of support available by the NYC Board of Education. 

The needs of the community, especially of the popula- 
tion being served, must determine the operation of a program. 

The JCC responded to community needs and served the community 
well; whether other communities and other school systems cam 
duplicate this arrangement depends on how vigorously community 
needs are pursued, plus a generous dash of good fortune. 

B. Recruitment and Intake 
B.l - Recruitment Sources 

The school system is the logical source for information 



on school leavers. 
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The JCC was fortunate to have the cooperation of the Board 
in this regard. The Withdrawal Forms mandated by the Board 
for school leavers allowed us to reach hundreds of youths who 
otherwise would have probably joined the ranks of the invisible 
poor in the ghettos. 

We discovered that we were not the only program to 
appreciate the value of the schools for recruitment. Many 
other youth programs simply went to schools with high dropout 
rates and asked for lists of discharged students. In New York, 
there are not enough programs to service the entire out of 
school population, so no responsible authority has bothered to 
regularize recruitment procedures. However, this would seem 
to be a logical step for the future. At this time we would 
simply point out the major contribution the schools can make 
in this area* 

We did not depend exclusively on the schools for 
recruitment* Youths came to us from a hundred different 
sources, including community agencies, parole officers, and 
street workers. As our reputation grew, the referral sources 
increased. For new programs, the problem is to find enough 
clients to get started. Aftertthat, the momentm is main'- 
tained by program performance and public relations. The 
grapevine in New York among out of school youths is well 
informed and has a decisive effect on a program^* s recruitment. 

B.2 - Control . of ••Numbers 

Since the program had no cycles, recruitment was con- 
stant. Our aim was to control the rate of incoming clients so 
that we could absorb them without delay. 
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Not once was a youth told that he could not receive service 
the first night he appeared at a center 

Thee control of new cases was maintained by varying 
the intensity of recruitment procedures. Each center did its 
own recruitment, according to its needs. When theccenter was 
operating at capacity, recruitment activities stopped. Our 
center in Brooklyn stopped all recruitment drives six months 
prior to the end of the contract because it was drawing so 
many youths referred by other clients. New clients continued 
to come in sufficient numbers to keep the center running at 



maximum capacity. 

B.3 - Intake Procedures 

The intake procedures at the evening centers were 
simple and to the point. Our guidelines for eligibility were 
three; out of school; unemployed, or underemployed; and dis- 
advantaged. A few simple questions from the secretary 
indicated a youth’s eligibility, and the remainder of the 
process merely included some questions on background for the 
Intake Sheet. 



The whole procedure was geared to move the youth as 
quickly as possible into an interview with a counselor. The 
program was based on the premise that our counselors could 
establish a relationship with our clients, and the relation- 
ship would be the vehicle through which all other services 
flowed and the setting wherein the client could evaluate his 
needs and his options. The counselor was the client’s agent 
for as long as the client felt he needed him. There was no 
programmatic series of steps which the client was forced to 
take to satisfy a master plan. 
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Each client worked with his counselor and decided what op- 
tions he wanted. Entry into the: other components of the 
program depended on the youth *s willingness and motivation, 
not on a mechanical appraisal of his strengths and weaknesses. 
This approach reflected the program’s recognition 
of the primacy of the client’s perception of his needs. This 
was a function of the counseling component, not of the intake 
process, and so the intake process wasr.kept to a minimum. 

Toward the end of the program, revisions were made 
in tho record keeping system to compensate for gaps in infonn- 
ation and to improve the process of data retrieval. The Intake 
Sheet was redesigned. The form was simplified, and the 
questions were pared down to what was considered the essential 
data for service. Confidential data was omitted from the 



Intake Sheet to avoid a breach of confidentiality. 

The purpose of the revisions, aside from an improve- 
ment in cleriical obligations, was to make the counselors 
responsible for maintaining a complete record on each client. 
The program was built around the counseling relationship f the 

f 

logical extension of this fact was to feed all data on clients 
to the counselors for recording. Attached to this section is 
a staff memo which outlines the revised system, 

C. Basic Education and Training Components 
C,1 - Shops 

The use of vocational shops in high schools for man- 
power training has an obvious economic advantage. The disad- 
vantage is that they are only available part-time. If the 
trainees have had no experience with the skill being taught , 
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successful training will require a long investment of time. 

The longer the training takes, the less likely it is that 
disadvantaged youths will finish it. 

. Our experience indicated that youths who moved from 
a training shop to a job in a related field had had some prior 
training, usually in school. Also, the training-related jobs 
were in commercial fields, not industrial. From the standard 
manpower concept of training, our shops were refresher courses. 

The shops had a broader justification than job prep- 
aration. They functioned as vestibule facilities, leading to 
institutional training or a return to school. As such, the 
shops contributed to an improvement of the trainees* enthus- 
iasm and tolerance for training. Frequently, the desire to 
learn how to type led to enrollment in a remedial reading 
class. 

The shops also increased the programme holding power. 
If one accepts the premise that time spent in a manpower pro- 
gram is beneficial to disadvantaged youths, then this factor 
is significant. We hold that opinion unequivocally, based on 
almost three years of experiemce. 

We '.also feel the shops have to be small in size and 
structured in such a way that new trainees can move in at'any 
time. With some limitations, the shops would adjust to the 
needs of all the trainees. 

C.2 « Classes 

The’ whole field of basic education became extremely 
important to the program. Most of the clients who came to us 
needed help in reading and- mathematics; many job referrals were 
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unsuccessful because of deficienci^in these two areas. 

The major problem remains providing enough individual 
instruction to overcome the learning disabilities of our clients 
This is less serious in the High School Equivalency classes, 
where the youths are able enough to do a lot of work on their 
own. However, the remedial reading classes and the basic com- 
putational classes in mathematics depend almost entirely on 
individual instruction, which of course is expensive and time 
consiaming. 

The use of tutors reduces the problem. We have been 
fort\inate to have the help of college students from work-study 
programs as tutors, and the instructors have been enthusiastic 
about the expanded services they could provide through the 
tutors. In the absence of any definitive remedial curriulum, 
the basic education component will continue to depend on the 
tutors, and the instruction and leadership of remedial ^experts 
from the schools. 

D. Job Development and Placement 

As we have said repeatedly, the JCC would not have existed 
without its placement component. The close cooperation of 
counselors and job developers has led to one of the best place- 
ment reputations in the City. The job developers have 
demonstrated that placement does not have to be aniisolated 
last step in a manpower program, that in fact it belongs 
deeply enmeshed in the web of the total package that a manpower 
program offers. 

D.l - Early Placement 

The proposal stressed early placement as one approach 
to the problems of disadvantaged youths seeking help from a 
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ma.npow6r* program* Tha"t this was a domonstration fsatur© 
rather than an operational service was due primarily to the 
elusiveness of the answers to two questions; would it work? 
and, would it help? 

The job developers have demonstrated a positive answer 
to the first question. They placed:*youths in all the entry 
level categories that were open to programs working with 
minority group youths, and they breached enough barriers to 
prove that they were not merely feeding that class of employ- 
ers which stays in business through exploitation. 

They have:^shown that youths seeking employment can 
get joes that are challenging and are rewarding in terms of 
upgrading potential. They have shown that it is possible foi 
a manpower program to keep a disadvantaged youth gainfully 
employed for an extensive period of time, during which all 
the other benefits of the program have time to make their 



impact. 

They have shown that work experience in the private 
sector is available to dropouts, poor kids, minority group 
members, and all the other labels that infect the social 
vocabulary. The confidence and pride of the entir-B staff is 
due primarily to the knowledge that the JCC has helped so 
many youths get started j in most cases, that start was a 
decent job. 

D.2 - Program Dargfelonment 

In addition to finding jobs in the private sector,, the 
job developers had the responsibility of finding all the special 
services and training opportunities designed for our target 
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population. The importance of this activity has increased, 
as the variety and number of special programs have increased. 
The JCC'now has a much broader range of services at its 
disposal than it had eighteen months ago. 

The job developers have acquired an expertise in 
finding special programs and developing the cooperation of 
their staffs. The problems of coordination, referral 
tech'niques>. and feedback communication have been sign- 
ificantly reduced. 

The use of outside agencies for special services 
is not a revolutionary development, but it has become, at 
least for us, increasingly important. It is also hazardous. 
The job developers have given encouraging evidence that the 
hazards can be minimized andithe results can be extremely 
rewarding. 














JOB COUNSELING CENTER 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 
I 9 S Forsyth Street 
New York, New York 10002 



FORMS AND RECORDS 



1, ) INTAKE SHEET 

a« Form - printed snap-out sheet, three copies 

b. Origin - Intake receptionist (aide or secy.) fills out 

top part, counselor completes.^ 

c. Purpose - to record characteristics at intake. 

d. Distribution - (1) kept by counselor in client »s folder^ 

(1) forwarded to central file at day office 
(1) brought to job developer with client 

2. ) COUNSELING RECORD 

a. Form - single aheet, printed, in pads 

b. Origin - counselor 

Co Purpose - to record confidential notes, anecdotal matl., 

client* s goals, etc. 

do Distribution - kept in client *s folder 
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3 « ) PROGRESS SHEET 

a* Form -a single sheet, printed 

bo Origin - heading filled in by intake receptionist at intake 
Cc Purpose - to record all client *s activities in the program 
do Distribution - kept in client *s folder 
9 o Maintenance - counselor or counselor aide 

4 . ) ATTENDAInICE ROSTERS - Shops and Classes 

a. Form - single sheet, mimeo 

bo Origin - instructors 

Co Purpose - to record attendance 

d.. Distribution "■ to evening secretary 

5 . ) PLACEICTT RECORD 

a. Form - printed sheets, in pads 
bo Origin - job developers 

c« Purpose - to record referrals and placements (weekly) 
d... Distribution - (1) to evening center 

(1) job developer file 
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RESV:j '^SIBILITY FOR RECORD KEEPING 



1. ) COUNSELOR 

a« complete Intake Sheet 

b. maintain Counseling Record 

c. maintain Progress sheet 

d. complete weekly summary 

2. ) JOB DEVELOPER 

a* maintain weekly placement record 

b# maintain individual cards on clients referred ^ ^ 
c o maintain central file on special programs and training 





courses 




3.) 


INSTIilJC-TOPS 




a.. '"’complete attendance 
bo maintain evaluative 


rosters 

records (to be detennined) 


4.) 


CENTER ADP^NISTRATORS 





al complete weekly summary 
bo vSuper'vise all record keeping 



Secretaries v:il.l be ’ased in these functions as the Center 

Administrator best sees fit. , i « v..,. 

These are oar minimum requirements of record keeping, lou may 

add to these to meet particular needs, but you may J^ot 

stitute your own forms or your own methods for any of the records 

listed above o 



